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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA. 



The activities of the public schools of the District of Columbia are 
herewith shown in the annual report of the superintendent of schools 
for the school year endin^x June 30, 1922. This admirable report 
shows the details of a highly successful school year, with marked in- 
creases in enrollment, particularly in the high schools, both senior 
and junior, and indicates also that the accessions of new buildings 
have, unfortunately, not kept pace with school growth. It seems 
proper to mention that the interest of the community in public-school 
affairs has been increasingly manifested by many civic associations 
that have wholeheartedly cooperated with the school officials in the 
board's continued efforts toward a higher standard of efficiency 
throutrh adequate Con^i^ressional appropriations. In these efforts for 
the increase of appropriations from Congress for the needed develop- 
ment of the schools the newspapers of Washington have most help- 
fully cooperated. 

At the annual meeting July, 1921, Dr. Abram Simon was reelected 
president and Mr. D. A. Edwards was elected vice president. Dr. 
H. Barrett Learned had declined reelection as vice president because 
his plans called for an absence of several months in California. He 
later resigned from the board, having given nearly five years of 
service, and was succeeded by Mr. James T. Lloyd. On accoimt of 
increasing claims upon his time, Doctor Simon resigned as president 
in December. 1921. The vice president, Mr. Edwards, was elected to 
fill the vacancy, and Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins was elected vice pres- 
ident. The president resigned from the board in January, 1922, and 
the vice president acted as president until the next annual meeting, 
July, 1922. The vacancy on the board was filled in April, 1922, by 
the appointment of Mr. D. J. Callahan. July, 1922, Mrs. Susie Root 
Bhodes completed 10 years of continuous service on the board and 
resigned to have more time for municipal-playground work. 

The board deeply appreciates the earnest and successful work of 
the superintendent in the administration of the public-school system 
in the District of Columbia. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

(Mrs. H. L.) M. W. Hodgkins, 

Vice President, Acting President. 
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1822. School opens (beginning on the first half year) : Monday, September 18. 
Thanksgiviiig holiday : Thursday and Friday, November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1. 

Christmas holiday : December 24, 1922, to January 1, 1923, both inclusive. 

1823. End of first half year: Wednesday, January 31. 
Beginning of second half year : Thursday, February 1. 
Washington's Birthday : Thursday, February 22, and Friday, February 23. 
Easter holiday : Friday, March 30, to Friday, April 6, both inclnsive. 
Memorial Day: Wednesday, May 3D. 

School closes (end of sectmd semester) : Wednesday, June 20. 
School opens: Moi^y, September 17. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



1922-23. 

natlf EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1923. 

Dr. Abbam Simon. Mr. James T. Lloyd. 

Mrs. Ojbalie F. Qooh. 

TEBIC expires JUNE 30, 1924. 

Mr. B. G. Grahaic. Mrs. Laura D. P. Morgan. 

Mr. William L. Houston. 

TESM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1925. 

Mr. Daniel J. Callahan. Mrs. Marie W. Hqdokins. 

. Dr. J. Hatden Johnson. 



BIBECTOBY. 



Dr. Abeam Simon, 2802 Cathedral Avenue NW. Office hours at Franklin 
School Building, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., Mondays and Thursdays, 
8 to 5 p. m. 

Mr. Daniel J. Callahan Norfolk and Washington Steamboat Co. 

Mrs. CoRALiE F. Cook How.nrd University. 

Dr. J. Haydex Johnson 1842 Vermont Avenue NW. 

Mr. E. C. Graham 1330 New York Avenue NW. 

Mrs. Marie W. Hodgkins 1830 T Street NW. 

Mr. William L. Houston 615 F Street KW. 

Mr. James T. Lloyd 709 Woodward Building. 

Mrs. Lauba D. P. Mobqah .532 Seventeenth Street NW. 

The Board of Education organizes each year at its meeting on the first 
Wednesday in the month of July. 

The regolar meetings of the board are held on the first and third Wednes- 
days of each month at ^30 p. m. in the Franklin School Building, Thirteenth 
and K Streets NW. 
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Franklin School. Thirteenth and K Streets NW. 

Attendance oflicor, Berret School, Fourteenth and Q Streets NW. Office 
hours of chief, school days. 3.30 to n p. m. 
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North Capitol and First Streets NW. Office hours of chief, school days, 3.30 
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Child labor office. Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. This office 
is open daily except Saturdays from 9 a. m. to 5 o'clock p. m. On Saturdays 
this office is open from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

Tliis office issues wosk permits to children between the ages of 14 and 16; 
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Physical examinations of applicants for work and street trade permits are 
held Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 2 p. m. at Franklin School, Thir- 
teenth and K Stroets NW., in the child labor office. 
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OFFICE OF 8I7PEBINTEN]«NT Cm SCHOOLS. 

FRANK W. BALLOU, Superintendent of Public Schools, The Marlborough. 
Office hours at Franklin School Building, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., 3 
to 5 p. m. daily, except Saturdays ; 11 to 12 m. Saturdays. Office hours are 
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Stephen E. Kramer, Assistant Superintendent {for White Schools), 1725 Kil- 
boume Place NW, Office hours at Franklin School Building, 9 to 12 m. and 
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Street NW. Office hours at Sliaw Junior High School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 2 to 
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Catherine R. Watkins. Director of Kindergartens, 1720 Oregon Avenue NW. 
Office hours at Berret School, 1.30 to 3 p. m. Mondays. 
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Ida F. O'Neill^ Director of Domestic Art, 807 Vamum Street NW. Office 

hours at Berret School, 1 to 4 p. m. Fridays. 
Eva F. Wilson, Assistant Director of Domestic Art, 940 T Street NW. Office 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 



The Board of Education of the Distfict of Cc^mlASb. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of the 
superintendent of schools for the year ending June 30, 1922. This 
report has been prepared with a view of presenting useful informa- 
tion to those interested in the welfare of the public-school system. 

As last year, this report looks to the future rather than to the 
past. The report* is in some measure a record of some of the more 
important activities and accomplishments of the last school year. 
It is to a larger degree, however, a description of the present school 
system with particular emphasis upon its present and future needs. 

The report is divided into six sections. 

Section I contains a brief description of certain administrative 
changes which have been made during the school year 1921-22. 
These changes are intended to improve instruction, to clarify ad- 
ministrative practice, to secure desirable unity of action, and to 
improve or eliminate undesirable conditions. 

In Section II the superintendent regularly intends to discw what 
he conceives to be the outstanding subject of the year. This year 
Section II is devoted to a consideration of the new salary schedule 
and school reorganization legislation. This section will be of in- 
terest to those who desire to see improvement in the financial status 
of the teachers as a means toward better teaching. 

Section III consists of a detailed analysis of the shortage of school- 
house accommodations. This section should be read by those who 
would like to know why present school buildings are inadequate, 
the relief which has been provided for to date, and the pressing 
situation which confronts the people of Washington. 

Section IV represents somewhat of a departure from last year. 
In this section of the present annual report reports of the supervis- 
ing principals on their special assignments are included. Teachers 
and officers and others interested in the various detailed phases of 
the school system will find these reports of real interest and much 
value. 

Section V is devoted to a consideration of the junior high school, 
its characteristics and functions in our system of education. This 
section has been written with a view of providing information of 
interest to teachers, officers, and citizens. 
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Section VI consists of an attempt to answer the question, " Why 
educational progress in Washington is so slow." In view of the 
general interest in reorganization legislation, the superintendent has 
attempted to set forth briefly some of the conditions which account 
for the present educational situation in Washington. This section 
has been written with a constructive rather than a destructive pur- 
pose in view. This section of the report will be of particular inter- 
est not only to all who have to do with school business but also to 
those interested in lifting the school system of Washington to a higher 
plane of efficiency and usefulness. 

For continued and unfailing support during the past school year 
of a thoroughgoing, constructive, educational program the super- 
intendent extends grateful acknowledgment to the teachers, officers, 
and other school employees; to the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and to the Commissioners of the District of Ck>lumbia and their 
subordinate officers. In behalf of the school children, for whom the 
school system is operated, for special interest shown in the improve- 
ment of the school system, the superintendent expresses deep ap- 
preciation to the Bureau of the Budget; to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and KSenate ; to the committees of the House and 
Senate on the District of Columbia, as w^ell as other Members of 
the House and Senate. The superintendent also desires to express 
his sincere appreciation of the cooperation and assistance during the 
past year of the chairmen of the education committees of the several 
citizens' associations, as well as to those associations and also to the 
great body of citizens of the District of Columbia. The superin- 
tendent feels sure also that the public appreciates with him the debt 
of gratitude which the public owes to the press of Washington for 
the public service which it has rendered during the past year in so 
fully describing school conditions and school needs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent af Schools, 



I. THE SCHOOL TEAR lt21-1922. 



The school year 1921-22 has been marked by some promising devel- 
opments. The Board of Education has adopted a definite, construc- 
tive program of school betterment. This program has been uniformly 
supported by the local citizens' associations, by the business organiza- 
tions, and by the press. The District of Columbia presents a united 
support in favor of better school conditions. 

Congress has shown unusual interest in school conditions. A sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia and 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on the District of Columbia 
has acted as a joint committee on the school needs. The members of 
tlicse committees liave devoted much time to the studv of the school 
problems. On diii'erent occasions they have visited school buildings 
in diii'erent sections of the city to gather first-hand information con- 
corning the needs of the schools. They have held many conferences. 

However, the year has been largely one of getting ready to do 
something. Whether the school year 1921-22 shall be counted as one 
of the years of progress in the public schools depends more on what 
may subsequently happen than on what took place during the year. 
If the teachers' salary bill, the compulsory school attendance and 
school census bill, the tree textbook bill, and the bills which are 
}>eing prepared by the joint committee looking toward a reorganiza- 
tion of the school system are enacted into law, the efforts put forth 
during the last school year will have been fruitful. On the other 
hand, if this proposed legislation fails, the school year 1921-22 will 
have to be counted among the years of little permanent progress. 

Whatever the future may have in store, those interested in better 
education for Washington must steadfastly work for the enactment 
of legislation necessary to make possible improved conditions and 
for appropriations commensurate with the needs of the school sys- 
tem. The united public support, which was so conspicuous during 
the past school year, must continue if improvements are to be 
secured. 

Even though no legislation was enacted by Congress, many 
changes of an administrative nature liave been made during the past 
year. Following the practice^ of last year, an account of those 
changes is here recorded: These administrative changes are in- 
tended to improve instruction; to clarify and systematize adminis- 
trative practice; to secure unity of purpose and action among ad- 
ministrative officials Mid to improve or eliminate imdesirable con- 
ditions. 

9 
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1. RULES ON THE APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS IN 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

At the meeting of September 15, 1921, the Board of Education, 

on the recommendation of the superintendent, adopted the following 
rules regarding the appointment of assistant principals in high 
schools : 

(a) Orn' assistant principal, female, may be appointed when the number of 
pupils exceeds 1,000. 

(b) An additional assistant principal, male, may be appointed when the 
number of pupils exceeds 1,500. 

(c) Not more than two assistant principals shall be appointed in any high 
sdiool. 

These rules are in accordance with the practice already followed 

and with the budget requests submitted to Congress. It was the 
opinion of the school officers, however, that the procedure of ap- 
pointing assistant principals should be definitely established in the 
rules of the Board of Education rather than be left vague and un- 
official. 

2. PLEDGE TO TEACH NO LONGER REQUIRED OF ENTRANTS TO THE NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Heretofore, persons desirous of enterin<r either the Wilson Normal 
School or the Miner Normal School have been required to sign the 
pledge indicated in the following rule : 

Each candidate before beinj; admitted to the (normal) school shall be re- 
quired to sifin the following pledge : 

I, the subscriber, desire to enter the normal scbool for the purpose of pre- 
paring myself for teaching, and T declare it to be my intention to continue 
in said school until I have completed the prescribed course of study and then 
to devote myself to the work of teacliing in the public schools for the term of 
two years. 

It has frequently happened that the phins of yountj ladies have 
changed \Yhile pursuin<i- their normal-school course and they no 
longer desired to teach, but on the contrary intended to marry after 
graduation. Moreover, the school authorities have never attempted 
to enforce the requirement that graduates teach at least two years 
after graduation. In addition to this, it is not clear by just what 
procedure the board could legally enforce the rule against graduates 
unwilling to teach. Furthermore, there are each year many more 
graduates from the Miner Normal School than can find positions 
in the Washington schools. 

In view of the above circumstances, on September 21, 1921, on 
recommendation of the superintendent the board abolished rule 49 
quoted above. 
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3. MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE. 

The pupils of tlie public schools of the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the school year 1920-21 participated in the Inter-City Crusaders' 
contest whicli was conducted by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in the lar<rest cities of the United States. 

Each pupil enrolled in this contest kept a record of health habits 
to be observed each day for a period of six weeks. At the end of 
this period the records were collected by the teachers and a new 
chart given the pupils covering another six weeks. This practice 
continued throughout the school year. A copy of the chart is as 
follows : 

15178—22 2 
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The pupils of the schools of Washington won this contest by hav- 
ing the largest enrollment among the cities participating. Washing- 
ton emolled approximately 35,000 pupils. 

The National Tuberculosis Association awarded to the school 
children of this city a silver cup which stands more than 2 feet high. 
On September 27, 1922. this cup was formally presented to the super- 
intendent of schools by President Harding . 

This cup became the property of the school children of Washington 
for the school year 1921-22. Under the terms of the contest, if it 
were won by them three times, it would become the permanent prop- 
erty of the schools of the District of Columbia. However, since the 
essential features of the health crusade have been permanently in- 
corporated into the course of study in hygiene for the District 
schools, with certain modifications to meet local conditions, the 
schools did not participate in the contest during the school year 
1921-22. 

4. ASSIGNMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS TO SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

Last year the duties and functions of the administrative principals 

of elciiicntarv school buildings with 16 or more classrooms were 
niucj] onlaro-od and clearly defined. By this enlargement of func- 
tions of the administrative principals, certain functions of the super- 
vising principals were decreased, in order that the latter might give 
increased attention to city-wide administrative and supervisory mat- 
ters. Accordingly on September 28, 1922, the superintendent made 
the following assignments of administrative topics to supervising 
principals with the request that they give particular attention to the 
assignments during the school year : 

1. Ediu';ition!il moasuromont and research: 

Mr. 11. L. Haycock, Divisions I to IX. 
Mr. J. C. Bruce, Divisions X to XIII. 

2. Payment of teachers during leaves of absence and provisions for snbsti- 

tnte pay: 
Miss Anne Beers. 

3. Aspects of the business office related to the elementary schools : 

Mr. B. W. Murch. 

4. Promotion, non promotion, and retardation: 

Miss F. L. Hendley, Divisions I to IX. 
Miss M. P. Sliadd, Divisions X to XIII. 

5. Attendance dopartment: 

Mr. H. M. .Tolmson, Divisions I to IX. ' 
Mr. .T. C. Nalle. Divisions X to XIII. 

6. Furniture and equipment of schools: 

Mr. S. M. Ely. 

7. Teachers* salaries in other cities: 

Dr. B. G. KimbalL 
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A brief statement relating to the work on each assignment appears 
as Section IV of this report. 

- 5. superintendent's meettings with school officers. 

During the past school year the superintendent inaugurated a new 
plan of meetings with school officers. Heretofore the superintendent 
had held two meetings per month with the elementary school group 
and two meetings per month with the high-school , group. Each 
meeting was informal. Hie superintendent presented such business 
as was of immediate concern and other officers brought up any 
matters that they desired to have considered. 

Meetings with elementary school group. — ^The new plan provides 
for the continuance of one informal meeting per month of the former 
type. This meeting is an open forum for the discussion of any 
relevant school topic. It is a clearing house for current thought. 
The other meeting eacli month is a formal meeting devoted to some 
important educational topic, announced in advance, and discussed 
by those assigned in advance to discuss it. Following the formal 
presentation the subject is thrown open for general discussion. The 
dates of formal meetings, the topics discussed, and the names of those 
who led in the discussion follow : 



Date. 


Subject for disraissioD. 


Leaders of discussi<m. 

1 


Nov. 22, 1921 

Jan. 24, 1922.....^.. 

Mar. 28, 1922 

Apr. 25, 1922 

May 23, 1922 

June 13, 1922 


Promotion, nonpromotion and 
retardation. 

The standardization of school- 
rooms. 

Educational measurement and 

research . 

Freedom and project methods 


Miss F. T,. TT(>n(llev. 
Miss M. r. Shadd." 
Miss R. T.. Tfardy. 
Miss E. F. Merritt. 
Dr. F. W. Ballou. 
Mr. S. M. Ely. 
Mr. R. L. Haycock. 
Mr. J. r. Bruce. 
Miss R. B. Hardy. 
Miss Anne Beers. 
ATiss E. F. G. Merritt. 
Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad. 
Dr. E. G. Kimball. 
Miss Anita J. Turner. 
Mr. S. E. Kramer. 
Mr. B. W. Murch. 
Mr. G. 0. Wilkinson. 



Meetings with the high-school principaU. — The same ^ijeneral plan 
was also followed in the meetings with the high and junior high 
school principals. Since this group is smaller each person can be 
heard on each topic, hence no assignments are made for leading in 
the presentation. The schedule of formal meetings follows : 

Subject for discussion. 

Nov. 21, 1921. Pupil-hour standards for teachers in the high schools. 
Jan. 23, 1922. Articuhition of the high school with night schools, junior high 

schools, and elementary schools. 
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Feb. 27, 1922. The work, of the heads of departments. 
Mar. 27, 1922. The system of promoti<m to G-B salaries. 
Apr. '24, 1922. Requirements for graduation. 

In these formal meetings tlie superintendent expects to consider 
progressive steps in the reorganization and improvement of the school 
system. 

6. NEW PLAN OF EXAMINATION TO QUALIFY FOR CLASS 6, GROUP B, 

SALARIES. 

The plan of the examination for promotion to class 6, Group B, 
salaries differs from the plan of preceding examinations in several 
important respects. Heretofore 56 per cent of the credit in the ex- 
amination was assigned to the written examination and 45 per cent 
to the oral examination. It seemed to the superintendent that this 
distribution of credit placed too great emphasis upon the results of a 
written examination in subject matter and too little emphasis upon 
the professional achievement of candidates in the school system. 
Accordingly, the 55 per cent heretofore assigned to the written ex- 
iiminjition was reduced to 30 per cent, to be divided as follows: 20 
per cent to written examination in the candidate's major subject and 
10 per cent to the methods of teaching that subject. The 45 per cent 
heretofore allowed for tlie oral examination was reduced to 30 per 
cent. A new topic called "Personal characteristics and teaching 
ability " was introduced with an allowance of 40 per cent. Some of 
the credits now included within this topic were heretofore included 
in the oral examination. The amount of credit allowed a candidate 
under this new title is based largely upon an evaluation of the annual 
ratings of candidates on file in the superintendent's office. 

The following tabulation gives this information in condensed form : 



Sept. 19, 1919, Dec. 17, 1921, 



total I total 



per cent i per cent 



obtainable, obtainable, 
100 per cent . 100 per cent . 



(b) Oral examination 



(a) Written examination , 

1 . General principles of education 

2. Major 8ui)ject content 

Major sub ject methods 




55 




30 



45 



30 
40 



(c) Peraonal characteristics and teaching ability 



100 



100 



7. SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION QF SCHOOL NEEDS. 



During the past two years congressional committees have de- 
voted an unusual amount of attention to school needa It has been 
clearly apparent not only to the citizens of Washington but also 
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to Members of Congress that the school system has imperative 
needs which must be satisfied at an early date. 

On May 5. G, and 13. 1921, the subcommittee on education of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia held public hear- 
ings on the need of additional school buildin<^s. The committee first 
took the testimony of Supt. Frank W. Ballon regarding 
congestion in the schools and undesirable educational conditions 
resulting therefrom. 

Col. Charles W. Kutz, engineer commissioner of the Board of 
Commissioners, also appeared before the committee to discuss the 
school situation in ireneral and particularly the costs of construc- 
tion Colonel Kutz offered a rej)ort prepared by his office on the 
results of the inspection of scliool buildings in Clevi^laild and 
Buflalo, by a committee consistiu^r of the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Snowden Ash ford, the municipal architect, Mr. Land- 
voigt, and ^Taj. Carey H. Thrown, assistant to the enj]^ineer com- 
missioner. The committee also took the testimony of Mr. Harry 
Wardman, Mr. C. E. Wire, Mr. W. E. Mooney, Mr. George E. Wyne, 
and Mr. E. W. Davis, local builders, concerning the cost of con- 
struction in Washington. The hearings were printed by Congress 
for the use of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The buildino^ needs of the school system were so obvious to Con- 
gress that an appropriation of $1,544,000. with $400,000 additional 
oblif^ated, was carried as an emer<rency item in the " second de- 
ficiency act. fiscal year 1921," approved June 16, 1921. 

Tn October, 1921. a joint committee on schools and playgrounds 
was organized consisting of the following members of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia : Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, Senator Ralph H. Cameron of Arizona, Senator William 
H. King of Utah, and of the following members of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia: Mr. Anderson H. Walters of 
Pennsylvania^ Mr. Oscar E. Keller of Minnesota, Mr. Roy O. Wood- 
ruff of Michigan, Mr. Frank C. Millspaugh of Missouri, Mr. James 
P. Woods of Virginia, Mr. Thomas L. Blanton of Texas, and Mr. 
William C. Hammer of North Carolina. 

Members af this joint committee spent several days visiting 
schools to gather first-hand information concerning their needs. 
The committee held formal hearings on December 16. January 9, 
19, and 27, and February 10 and 17, and printed the hearings for 
the use of the Committee on the District of Columbia. The com- 
mittee took the testimony not only of the school officers but of rep- 
resentatives of the local civic organizations and various citizens' 
associations. 
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More important, perhaps, the committee invited to conferences in 
Washington State Supt. Thomas E. Finegan, of Pennsylvania; 
State Supt. Harris Hart, of Virginia; City Supt. Randall J. Con- 
don, of Cincinnati; and the Hon. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The committee sought to secure from 
these leading superintendents and sdiool officials information as to 
what may be expected in educational developments during the next 
few years. On the basis of such information the joint committee 
proposes to formulate legislation looking toward the reorganization 
and improvement of the school system of the District of Columbia. 

The committee discussed with these gentlemen and others such 
topics as the following: 

The board of education : Its appointment and functions^ and scope of its 
authority and its relation to the municipal government; 

Junior high schools ; 

Supervision in the schools; 

Teachers' salaries ; 

Playjrrounds ; 

Size of classes ; 

Medical inspection ; 

Size of elementary schools; 

The n^ of an auditorium and a gsrmnasium in an elementary school; 
Educational finance, vocational training, free textl)00ks; 

and many otlier questions of school administration, school organiza- 
tion, and educational policies. 

The hope for school improvement in the District of Columbia is 
centered in the report of this committee, which, it is understood, 
will be presented, with accompanying legislation, for the consider- 
ation of Congress in December, 1922. Not much legislation is likely 
to be secured until after this committee shall have formulated its 
views and made its recommendations. It is of paramount impor- 
tance, therefore, that this report should be as thoroughgoing, compre- 
hensive, and far-reaching as have been the investigations of the 
committee and as are the needs of the school system. 

Tlie committee, through its chairman. Senator Arthur Capper, are* 
committed to the general proi)osition that the schools of the District 
of Columbia should exemplify the best. If the report of this joint 
committee indicates the ways and means by which the schools of 
Washington may become models for the Nation in organization, busi- 
ness management, teaching, and supervision it will receive the whole- 
hearted and undivided support of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia and of the Nation. If the report f aUs short of making recom- 
mendations for legislation to the above end, th« report will be a 
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disappointment, particularly to the people of Washin<xton. In short, 
the hope of the people of the District of Columbia for a sound, 
progressiye sy^m of education is bound up in this forthcoming 
repcHrt. 

8. TBAOHIiBS' GOUNCHj pebfects tfs obqanization. 

At a meeting of the Teachers' Council held November 1, 1921, the 
committee on reorganization recommended a plan of organization 
which would provide for 38 delefrates of the various classes of em- 
ployees of the school system. The tentative plan was approved by 
the Board of Education on November 2, representatives were elected 
by the various groups of employees, and on November 22 the organi- 
zation meeting of the newly constituted council was held. Mr. Allan 
Davis was elected chairman, Mr. Harry English vice chairman, and 
Miss Grace Janney secretar\\ 

The Teachers' Council adopted a constitution on January 10, It lias 
functioned throuirhout the year in the fullest accord with the state- 
ment of ideals and purposes included in the constitution. The com- 
plete constitution follows : 

Constitution of the Teachers' Council of Washington, D. C. 

(Adopted January 10, 1922.) 

ABTICLE I. name. 

The name of this organization shall be the Teachers' Council of the Washing- 
ton, D. C, Public Schools. 

ABTICLE II. IDEALS AND. PURPOSES. 

The Teachers' Council should be the means whereby the Board of Education 

and the superintendent on the one hand and the teaching corps on the other 
may arrive at a mutual understanding of school problems. The council should 
occupy the position of a liaison officer. It should he an agency for instruction 
in school matters of the Board of Education, the superintendent, the officials, and 
•the teachers. 

The Teachers' Council should be an advisory not au administrati\e body; it 
shonld realize that it is not to usurp the prerogatives of the board or of the 
superintendent ; it should not be a body for merely destructive criticism. Each 
delegate should represait fairly and frankly in the deliberations of the council 
the views of the group which he represents. • 

Endeavor should be made to have aU the discussions of the council lead to 
action that is helpful and constructive. 
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ARTICLE III. MElcraSSHIP. 



The council shall consist of delegates elected by the members of the yarious 
branches of the Washington public-school fi^rstem according to the following plan 
of representation : 





Divisions 
I to IX. 


Divisions 
X to XIII. 


Total. 


Group I— Teachebs. 

Elementary schools, tearhers: 


4 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 








13 


8 


21 


Oboot n— Supebvbion. 

Modiral stafT, including nuP'^f''^ and din tors 

Directors, supervisors, and heads of departments 

Total 


1 

1 
1 


1 

1 

1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Group III— Administration. 

Administrative principals, including principal of Americanization 
School 


1 
1 

1 

2 


1 
1 

1 
1 


2 
2 

2 
3 


Supervisinp i)rinciiials and attendance ofTicers 

Principals and assistant prmcipals of high, jumor high, and normal 






5 


4 


9 


^ Group IV— Clerical. 

Clerks 


1 


1 


2 


Group V — Javitorial. 

Janitors, assistant janitors, engineers, assistant engineers, elec- 
tricians, firemen, coal passers^ skilled lalxn^, lalxmrs, deanur?. 


1 


1 


2 


22 


16 


38 





ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS. 

Tile offuM rs of the Teachers' Council shall be a president, vice president, 
and a secretary. 

ARTICLE V. COMMITTEES. 

Thoro shall he an cxtvutive cominittoo composed of the officers of the coun- 
cil and two other members to be elected by the council. 

The executive committee shall list and present to the council all topics which 
shall be brought to it, and shall be responsible for planning the program. 
Any action of the executive committee shall be subject to a referendum vote 
of the council on petition of six or more members thereof. 

ARTICLE VI. ELECTION. 

The election of delegates shall take place during the first week in October. 

Each group of delegates shall be responsible for calling the meeting of its 
constituents, and shall select one delegate to act as temporary chairman at 
such meeting pending the electi<m of a permanent chairman. 
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ARTICLE VII. OUUAMZATION. 

Each council shall be legally existent until the formal organization of the 
newly elected delegates shall be completed. 

ARTICLE VIII. MEETINGS. 

The meetings of the council shall occur on the second Tuesdays in October, 
January, March, and May. Special meetings shall be called by the officers 
of the council when, in the judgment of the executive committee, such meetings 
are necessary. 

Election of officers shall occur at the October meeting. 

ARTICLE IX. DUTIES Oh DELEGATES. 

Each del^ate shall call such meetings with his constituents as shall keep 
them in close touch with the proceedings of tlie council, and as shall ke^ him 
advised of the needs, desires, and opinions of his group. 

Important matters which any group wislios to have the council consider 
may be forwarded to the executive committee by the representative of the 
group. 

^ ARTICLE X. RULES OF ORDER. 

" Robert's Rules of Order " shall he recognized as authority on questions 
of parliamentary i)rocedure not otherwise provided for. 

ARTICLE XI. CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. 

The order oi" l)usiness at the re^'iUar nu'etiiijxs. unless otherwise ordered bf 
a majority of the members present, shall he as follows : 

1. Reading of minutes. 

2. Roll call and forum. 

3. Reports of officers and committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. New business communications. 

«. POLICY OF GIVING TEMPUlixVilY TEACHERS rROBATIONARY APPOINT- 
MENT WITH PRIOR RATING. 

The legislative provisions which excluded temporary employees 
from the benefits of the $240 bonus were a factor in the adoption of 
a policy which was recommended to the board by the superintendent, 
after consultation with the school officers and the auditor. The 
order, which was approved by the board on November 30, 1922, is 
as follows : 

That it is the policy of the Board of P:ducation that all teachers who may 
be re.iTularly appointed while on a temporary tenure, on appointment made on 
and after July 1, 1921, and during the fiscal year of said appointment if there 
has been no break in the continuity of said service, shall he ,i,dven probationary 
appointment to date from the date of temporary appointment. 

It has frequently occurred that a person has been ^riven a tem- 
porary appointment to fill a teaching position for which there was 
no list of eligibles at the time. Such a teacher may take an examina- 
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tion and become eligible for regular probationary appointment. The 
order quoted above <rives authority to date the probationary appoint- 
ment back to the date of the temporary appointment. As a result 
the temporary service thus rendered becomes probationary service 
and entitles said person to the bonus, and the permanent appoint- 
ment of the teacher will also be made at a correspondingly earlier 
date. 

10. CITIZENS CONFERENCE WITH BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

On December 8, 1921, a meeting was held in which representatives 
of 60 district orfranizations met in conference with the Board of 
Education. In most cases the rejDresentative was a member of the 
school committee of tlie or<i;anization concerned. The unusual public 
interest in tlie schools was shown by the fact that more than a 
hundred persons attended the conference. 

The constructive program of tlie Board of Education for improve- 
ment of the school system of the District of Columbia was presented. 
The superintendent outlined the policies proposed by the board, 
dwelling on the importance of a definite plan of schoolhouse con- 
struction which would eliminate the temporary and outworn accom- 
modations, develop elementary school units of 16 rooms or more 
equipped with assembly hall and <rymnasium. To carry out this 
policy an expenditure of more tlian $2,000,000 annually for five 
years or more would be required. 

Another desirable improvement considered wa^ the revision of the 
salary schedule of all educational employees through congressional 
legislation, as higher compensation is essential to the continued suc- 
cess of the educational system. 

The physical welfare of the pupil was emphasized, in the need of 
improving the instruction in health education, in the enlargement of 
the medical inspection staff, and in the importance of providing and 
equipping adequate play space for pupils. 

A fine spirit of cooperation was shown in the meeting and subse- 
quently many organizations passed resolutions indorsing the school- 
betterment program in full. 

The complete statement distributed in mimeographed form at the 

conference follows: 

Constructive Program of the Board of Education for Improvement 
of the School System of the District of Columbia. 

The lioard of Kdiuation is seeking' to improve the school system of the 
District of (\)luiiil)ia in a manner indicated by the foUowing statem^it of 
policies and plans: 
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I. SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 

The Board of Education proposes the adoption of a policy : 

1. To build additional classrooms each year in sufficient number so that 
inside a reasonable period, say five years, the school system of the District 
of Ck)lumbia ^all be free from — 

(a) Part-time classes; 
(&) Rented buildings; 

(c) Portable schoolhonses ; i 

(d) Oversize classes; 

(e) Certain uiidosirahk' huildiiius now in use. 

2. To increase tlie size of elenientary schools as Tar as practicable to 16 
rooms or more, making Uiem complete educational uniis. 

3. To build assembly rooms and gymnasiums with evei*y elementary school 
building of 16 rooms or more. The Board of Education urges that assembly 
haUs be added at the earliest possible moment to those buildings with 16 
rooms or more which have heretofore been constructed without them. 

The superintendent of schools believes it will take an expenditure of more 
than $2,000,000 anmially for a period of five or more years before the children 
of the public schools will be adequately housed. 

II. A New Salary Schedule for School Employees. 

Legislation should be secured for all employees of the Board of Education 
for the following reasons: 

1. Salaries of employees of tlie lioard of Kdncation should ])e establislied 
by law and should not be tixed annually in the appropriations act as they 
now are. 

2. Certain approved developments now await legal authorization, such as 
salaries of junior high-school teachers, administrative principals, employees of 
the community center* department, and teachers in vocational schools. 

3. Other developments must await legislation, such as the abolition of ses- 
sion-room pay and of the present division of elementary-school teachers into 
Classes I, II. Ill, IV, and V. 

4. Higlier compensation is necessary for the employees of the Board of 
Education if the Wasliington school system is to compete successfully with 
other school systems in securing efficient teachers and officers. 

III. Some Needed Developments and Extensions of the School System. 

The Board of Education invites public cooperation in working for the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Readjustm^t of the administrative staff. 

Principles underlying organization of the staff. 
(a) Unification of work from a central office. 
(6) Local direction of education. 

Recommendations for extensions of the administrative staff. 
(a) First assistant superintendents. 
(&) An assistant superintendent for business affairs, 
(c) An assistant superintendent for educational research. 
id) Assistant superintendents for elementary education and educa- 
tional extension, 
(e) Administrative principals. 

2. School census and compulsory attendance law. 

No census of cfaildr^ at preset. 

Present att^dance law inadequate. ^ 
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3. Free textbooks and educational supplies for all pupils. 

Free tc^xt-books for elementary school pupils now. 
Hi^b-scliool pupils should also have free education. 

4. Annual substitute teachers. 

Compensation at .$1,200. 
Twenty-five recommended. 

5. Enlarged boards of examiners. 

6. Increased appropriations for needed educational extoisions. 

(a) Vacation schools. 
(6) Evening schools. 

(c) Kindergartens. 

(d) Medical inspection. 

(e) Playgrounds, care and supervision. 
if) Textbooks and educational supplies. 
(g) School ^'ardening. 

ifi) Manual training. 

(0 Americanization schools. 

(;) I'revocational education. 
T. Increased appr<jpriations needed for upkeep, improvements, and perma- 
nent equipment. 

(a) For improving lighting of school buildings. 

(6) For replacing equipment of manual-training high sdiools. 

(c) For replacing equipment of commercial departments in high schools. 

id) For increasing general high school permanent equipment to accom- 
modate increased enrollment. 

(c) For replacing antiquated school furniture in elementary schools. 

(/) For upkeep and physical improvement to buildings generally. 

IV. Physical Welfare of Pupils. 

The Board of Education proposes to give ^lecial consideration to the physical 
welfare of pupils in the following manner: 

1. Improvement of instruction in physical well-being both in elementary and 
in high schools. 

2. TlirouLdi the discovery and correction of pliysical defects. 

3. The l)(»ar(l is also reeoniiiu nding an increase in the personnel of the medical 
inspection staff, as follows : Medical inspectors, from 12 to 20; dental inspectors, 
from 4 to 6 ; dental operators, from 8 to 16 ; prophylactic operators, from 4 to 
8; school nurses, from 10 to 20. 

If the appropriations are made for the increase in the persmmel of tJie 
medical inspection staff, it will be possible for the Board of Education — 

1. To examine physically a larger number of pupils. 

2. To increase the number of nutrition clinics. 

3. To give more attention to the examination of mentally retarded pupils. 

4. To increase the number of dental clinics. 

V. Play and Recbeation. 

It is the policy of the Board of Education to provide adequate play space for 
elementary-sdiool pupils as well as high-school pupils, and to make provision 
for the equipment, upkeep, and supervision of these playgrounds after school 
hours and during vacation. 

To this end the Board of Education will undertake — 
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(a) To equip satisfactorily for play purposes all school yards now available 

but unequipped : 

(b) To provide in the next budget for the purchase of equipment to replace 
worn-out playground equipment : and 

(c) To provide in the next budget coniponsation for supervisors of play- 
grounds after school hours and during the vacation period. 

11. liEOAii'surr OF wiUjIAm j. waixis and others. 

On September 19, 1919, the board of examiners held a written and 
oral examination to qualify class 6, group A, teachers for promotion 
to class 6, group B, salaries. As a result of that examination an 
unusually large number of persons qualified for such salaries, par- 
ticularly in the white schools. 

Following the certification of an eligible list of candidates appoint- 
ments were made. The teachers in the colored schools who qualified 
were all appointed. One 6-B teacher in the colored schools retired 
from the service, Icaviiifr a salary in the colored schools which could 
not be used in those schools l)ecause there was no eli<2:ible candidate. 
This salary was transferred to the white schools with the understand- 
ing that it would be returned to the colored schools when salaries were 
available and there were candidates from the colored schools to be 
appointed. 

During the school year 1920-21 a good deal of discussion arose 
as to the distribution of the seven 6-B salaries which are regu- 
larly appropriated by Congress each year. On the one hand it 
was argued that these salaries should be divided between the two 
divisions of the school system, five to the white sch.of)ls and two 
to the colored schools. On the other hand, it wtis argued that 
these salaries were ollcrcd to teachers ot siijjcrior merit; that com- 
petition for these salaries should be open, free competition among 
all the teachers to the end that the salaries should 2^0 to those teach- 
ers who were most proficient, regardless of whether they were in one 
division of tlie school system or the other. As a result of this dis- 
cussion, and after extended consideration, the Board of Education 
adopted a report providing for the allocation of the seven salaries 
on the basis of two to the colored schools and five to the white schools, 
and defined the general procedure of promoting teachers from 
class 6, group A, to class 6, group B. 

In accordance with the procedure defined by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the boards of examiners announced an examination to be held 
Saturday, December IT, 1921. Followino: this announcement some 
of the teachers whose names still remained on the eligible list from 
the examination of 1919 sought to have the superintendent and the 
Board of Education postpone the proposed examination until after 
all persons whose names appeared on the preceding list should have 
been appointed. 
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It was pointed out by the superintendent and the board that there 
were no candidates in the colored schools to be promoted, that other 
teachers in the service had subsequently become eligible for such 
salaries, and that it appeared that the best interests of all would be 
served by holding the examination as scheduled. In order that all 
persons seeking such promotion should be on the same footing, Uie 
superintendent proposed that those persons whose names appeared 
on the eli<rible list be f/wini an opportunity to take the examination 
alon«: with other candidates in order that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of raisin<r their marks in the examination. 

Not bein<i satisfied with the proposed arrangement, Mr. William J. 
Wallis and others instituted proceedings against the superintendent 
of scliools, the boards of examiners, and the Board of Education on 
December 14, 1921, in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
in the form of a^ petition to show cause. The school authorities 
answered the petition and on July 31, 1922, Justice Hoehling dis- 
charged the rule to show cause and issued an order to that effect on 
•August 2. 

The decision indicates tliat in the opinion of the court the Board 
of Education, the superintendent of schools, and the boards of ex- 
aminers had acted clearly within their legal rights in proposing to 
hold an examination as of December 17, 1921. 

Under date of August 2, 1922, the corporation counsel advised the 
superintendent that tlie Board of Education and the superintendent 
were at liberty to hold the examination which had thus been post- 
poned. Accordingly, the date of September 30 has been fixed as the 
date for this postponed examination. 

12. THE SUPERVISION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL. PUPILS. 

During the school year 1920-21 the superintendent and high-school 
principals continued to give attention to the existence and the evil 
effects of hijrh-school fraternities and sororities. The Board of Edu- 
cation considered this sub ject at its conferences on November 17, 1920, 
and April G. 1921. At its meeting on June 8, 1921. the board 
unanimously adopted the following report prepared by the superin- 
tendent of schools : 

jSuperintendent^s Reyort on Uigh-soliool Fmtermties and Sororities} 

A Little Past Histoky Reviewed. 

For a period of over two years, from January, 1916, to April, 1918, tlie Board 
of Education jiJive very careful consideration to the subject of fraternities and 
sororities, and took formal action forbidding any high-school student to join 
any fraternity or sorority under penalty of expulsion from scho(^. TMs action 
of the board was initiated by a report and a recomm«idation of the Home and 
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School Assoeintioii of the Eastern High School, which asserted that " these 
organizations as at present conducted serve no useful ])urpose as adjuncts to 
the school life, but tend rather to establish a divided allegiance and to form 
cliques not in accordance with the democratic principles of our public-school 
system." 

The board also autliorized the appointment of a commission consisting of the 
m^b^s of the c(»nmittee of the board on high schools, the superintendent of 
schools, three citizens who were parents of pupils of high-school age, and three 
representatives of each high-school faculty. This commission drafted a report, 

which was approved by the Board of Education, indicating plans for carrying 
the abolition of fraternities and sororities into effect, for orcranizin.c: clubs to 
take the place of fraternities, and for placing membership in clubs under fac- 
ulty supervision. 

The action of the board in disapproving fraternities and sororities was for- 
mally promulgated in a connnunication addressed " to pupils and parents or 
guardians of pupils in high schools," and they were invited to assist the school 
officials in seeing that no such organization was promoted or continued in exist- 
ence. The Board of Education authorized the superintendent of schools to 
exact the penalty of expulsion from school for such membership. Nether the 
records of the Board of Education nor the records of the superintendent's office 
show any formal action in relation to fraternities since April, 1918. 

Fbaternities and Sororities Continue to Exist, 

Despite the action of the Board of Education as above set forth, high-school 
fraternities and sororities continued to exist and do exist at the present time. 
Since July 1, 1920, when the present superintendent assumed his duties, the 
matter of fraternities and sororities has been brought to his attention in several 

ways. 

Parents have complained that tlieir hoys and girls were not doing their school 
worlv satisfactorily because their attention was too much distracted by these 
organizations. High-school girls have requested i)ermission to sell candy in 
their school to raise money with which to pay tlieir initiation fees into sorori- 
ties in order to avoid asking their parents for money for that purpose. It is 
more charitable to assume that these girls were ignorant of the board's action 
than to believe that they would knowingly invite the Board of Education to 
assist them in breaking the board's rules. 

One father of a high-school boy who was recently initiated into a fraternity 
asserts that " the chief feature of the initiation was beating him with heavy 
clubs until the lower part of his back and hips were 'black and blue' from the 
bruises." He further says that " two other boys were initiated at the same 
time, and I understand that one of them fainted twice during the heating and 
all of them had to be helped to bed afterwards." He says further, " I am not 
making any complaint against this particular fraternity for the reason that I 
am informed that this is part of the customary initiation with all of the high- 
school fraternities." 

This father, although a member of a college fraternity, disapproves of high- 
school fraternities. He condemns this initiation of his son as " simply brutal, 
one of the boys breaking a heavy stick on him." He believes that ** high-school 
boys are not able to judge whether prospective victims are physically able to 
withstand such treatment." He thinks " there is great danger of spihal injury, 
especially as these initiations are carried on in the dark." 

Finally, high-school principals have stated that these organizations are 
flourishing in spite of the board's action, and have inquired whether the present 
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superintendent intends to enforce the rale against fraternities and scarorities. 
Under the roles of the board the superint^dent is reqnlred to enforce the roles 
and regulations of the board and to put into effect the board's orders. The 

superintendent has no discretion as to the enforcement or the unenforcement 
of tlie order of the board abolishing fraternities and sororities. The Board of 
i^ducation may modify its own rules, or its orders, but the superintendent of 
schools may not do so. The superintendent intends to enforce tlie board's rules 
or orders. v 

Assuming that the present Board of Education disapproves of fraternities 
and sororities and similar organizations, the superintendent recomm^ds the 
adoption of the following statement of the board's position : 

Statement of Boabd's Position. 

The Board of Eklucation is not oiq;>osed to secret organizations among men 
or women. The board is not opposed to fraternities and sor(M*ities iif colleges 
and universities. The board is not opposed to fraternities and sororities in the 

high schools because they possess some of the common characteristics of such 
orirauizations. The l)oard is opposed to fraternities and sororities in the hi^h 
schools soh'ly because, in its judixnicnt. such orj^anizations arc not conducive 
to the achievement of the best educational results in the high schools. 

Tlie lioard of Education is opposed to membership <m the part of junior high 
school or high school pupils in any organization, association, club, fraternity, 
or sorority wliose meniberslnp is narrowly exclusive, self -perpetuating, or secret, 
whose members are required to pledge support of one another as against non- 
members; whose eligibility reqnirements for n^nbership are not approved by 
school authorities and known to all pupils so that all may qualify for member- 
ship if they wish ; or whose meetings are not held under school aospices and 
under official faculty supervision. Accordingly, membership on the part of any 
hoy or girl in a junior or senior high school in an organization, association, 
club, fraternity, or sorority which possesses any of the characteristics to which 
the Board of Education is opposed, is hereby disapproved. 

Rescinding of Fobmeb Action. 

To the end tliat a new method of enforcing the board's order against mem- 
hership in disai»i)rove(l organizations the superintendent recommends: 

Thiit the Hoard of p:(lucation rescind its action of November 20, 1916, pro- 
viding that the penalty for membership of a high school pupil in a fraternity 
or sorority shall be expulsion from school 

While the corporaticm counsel has expressed the opinion that the above rule 
prohibiting a student from joining a fraternity or sorority is within the power 
of the Board of Education and will be sustained by the courts, nevertheless, tiie 
superintendent believes, and in this belief is sustained by the opinion of the 
same corporation counsel^ that some other penalty may be preferable to expul- 
sion from school. 

Methods of Enfobcement. 

To carry out the board's policy the superintendent recommends the adoption 
of the following rules : 

1. That after June 1, 1921, membership on the part of any junior high or 
high school pupil in any association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority 
which has not bem approved by flie superintendent of sdiools is forbidden. 
1517R_22 3 
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2. That an association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority which now 
enrolls in its membership pupils of a junior high or high school shall submit 
to the superintendent of schools such information as he may require regard- 
ing its constitution, by-laws, membership, eligibility requirements for member- 
ship, time and place of meetings, programs of meetings, and any necessary 
information, as a basis for the superintendents' approval or disapproval of said 
organizations. 

3. That all associations, organizations, cjiibs. fraternities, or «ororities which 
may hereafter be approved by the superintendent of schools shall be placed 
under the official supervision of the faculties of the several junior high and 
hish schools. 

4. Any pupil who, after June 1, 1921, joins, or after October 1, 1921, has not 
discontinued his membership in any association, organization, club, fraternity, 
or sorority which has not been approved by the superintendent of schools, shall 
tiiereby disqualify himself, or herself — 

(a) From holding a cimmiission or wan-ant in the high school cadets 

brigade. 

(b) From holding any pot^tiom, either elective or appointive, on any 

school publication. 

(c) From representinji his school on any team in competitive athletics, 

ritle matches, interscholastic debates, or dramatic performances. 

(d) From being certilied us eligible to stand for election to any class 

(tllice. 

(c) From holding any position in a high-.scliool bank. 

(/) From holding any office in any organization, club, or activity which 

comes under the direction of the sdbiool. 
ig) From rec^ving any form of honors other than those awarded for 

scholarship attainm^ts. 
{h) From holding any position as representative of his schoal. 

5. That, after September 1, 1921, and at the beginning' of each semester or 
more frequently, if required, each pupil in a junior high or high school shall be 
required to furnish the principal of the school with a signed statement, counter- 
signed by one of his or her parents or his or her guardian, indicating the asso- 
ciations, organizations, fraternity, or sorority of which he (»r she is a member. 

It is not the purpose of this regulation to debar a pupil from securing a high- 
school education but it is the intention of the above provisions to exclutle from 
r^resentative honors pupils who continue to be members of organizations 
which exist contrary to the regulations of the Board of Education. 

Amendment to Rule 4, page 4. — ^The provisions of rule 4 shall not apply to 
members of the senior class in good standing of the school year beginning 
September, 1921, even though they were on or before May 1, 1921, members of 
an organization not approved by the school authorities. 

On September 19, 1921, the superintendent issued a printed state- 
ment for distribution to parents incorporating those portions of the 
report adopted on June 1 relating to the board's position toward 
fraternities and sororities, and to the proposed methods of enforcing 
supervision of such organizations. 

In addition the superintendent issued the following circular of 
information to those high-school organizations desiring official ap- 
proval. 
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Informatimi to he Required of Certain Associations^ Orgamzatiomy 

Clubs, F raiemities, and Sororities. 

Thi' repurt on fraternities adopted by the Board of Education on June 1, 
1921, provides : 

"That an association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority which now 
enrolls in its membership pupils of a junior high or high sdiool shall submit to 
the superintendent of schools such information as he may require r^arding its 
constitution, by-laws, membership, eligibility requirements for membership, time 

ami i>l;i( o of Dieetings. i>ro.irrams of meetinizs. and any necessary information as 
a basis for the superintendent's approval or disapproval of said organizations." 

Form of Report. 

Afi-(M-iliiiL'ly. the sii| x'riin eiidi-nt ilirocts tliat said organization shall report 
on the loliowiiiLc topics and in the form prescribed below: 
1. Name (if ()r?:aiiizati<»n. 
'1. i'lirpose of organization. 

3. Secret or nonsecret meetings. 

4. Local or nati<mal In scope. 

5. Number of members in local branch. 

6. Names of high-school members in local branch. 

7. Membership limited or unlimited. 

8. Membership obtained by application or invitation. 

D. l>lection to membership by secret ballot, open ballot, or other method. 
10. Vote norossary to elect, 
n. (Qualifications for membership. 

12. Are members required to take a pledge? 

13. Is pledge secret or nonsecret? 

14. If secret, does it bind members to support one another against non- 

members? 

15. Does local organization maintain clubrooms? Where? 

16. Location of meeting place. 

17. Time of meeting. 

18. Is organization willing to consent to supervision by a teacher desig- 

nated by the superintendent of schools? 

19. A certitied copy of the constitution and by-laws. 

The report shall be signed by the president and secretary and acknowledged 
before a notary public in the following form : 

Aeknow^>eAgmmt. 

The foregoing certificate was, before nie, acknowledged as the act and deed of 

president, and 

secretary of on this 

day of 192___. 



Notary Public. 

FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES APPLY FOR APPROVAL. 

Several fraternities and sororities applied for official approval, 
«)fTerin<jf to modify their procedure and orj^anization in several re- 
spects. All. however, desired to retain their status as fraternities 
and sororities. After reviewing at length the reports submitted. 
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and following an inquiry into the status of high-school fraternities 
and sororities in the several States and the largest cities, the super- 
intendent issued the following statement covering his conclusions : 

Conclvsion Reached hy the Superintendent of Schools Regarding 
Fraternities and Sororities in the High Schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

Aftor very careful and lonf,'th.v oonsideration of the question of approving 
fraternities and sororities under the reiiulations adoi»ted hy the lioard of 
K(hicati()n on June 1. 1921, the superintendent of schools has reached the 
conclusiens contained in the foll<»winLC statement which is hein.^^ sent to all 
chapters of fraternities and sororities in the District of Columbia which have 
sought official approval. 

In taking its recent action on fraternities and sororities the Board of Edu- 
cation did not contemplate that any fraternities or sororities as such could 
be approved by the superintendent of schools. 

The Board of Education and the school officials believe that fraternities and 
sororities inherently possess certain characteristics which make it possible 
for the superintendent of schools to approve them under the rules adopted by 
the Hoard of Education cm June 1. 1921. 

Sev(>rai f ratcrnitic^s and sororities seekin.LC approval have materially n\oditie<l 
their l)y-laws and methods of procedure. While the nitxliiications make these 
orsLjanizations less ol>jectiorial)le than formerly, nevei-theless. these chan;;es 
leave such organizations as chapters of national fraternities. The extent to 
which these local chapters would be allowed if approved by the superintendent 
to carry on their activities in accordance with the spirit of the revised by-laws 
without direction or interference from the national organization, is a question 
which only time could answer. 

Some significant facts have been brought to light as a result of the super- 
intendent's inquiry al)out high-school fraternities elsewhere. State superin- 
tendents of schools and city superintendents are as a rule vigcorously opposed 
to h!,uh-scho()l fraternities and sororities. Not a single superintendent has 
been found who is in favor of hiprh-school frateriuties or sororities. C)f the 
20 States from which information has been sec\ired to date 10 have passe<l laws 
forbidding the existence of high-school fraternities and sororities. Xevertlie- 
less, high-school fraternities and sororities now exist in 5 of these 10 States in 
violation of State laws. In addition, fraternities and sororities also exist 
where the rules of the Board of Educati<m now forbid their existence. 

The superintendent believes that membership on the part of high-school 
pupils in any unlawful organization is clearly inimical to the inculcation in 
high-school boys and girls of proper respect for law and for duly constituted 
authority. Accordingly, the superintendent will not approve any chapter of a 
high-school fraternity or sorority as long as any branch or chapter of a 
fraternity exists clandestinely or openly in violation of the law or in opposi- 
tion to duly constituted authority. 

Moreover, the superintendent believes that no organization should be ap- 
proved that is not controlled and directed by persons who are members of 
the public-school system. The Board of Education does not have, and does 
not desire to exercise, c<mtrol over members of organizations who are not 
public-school pupils. 

If fraternities and sororities desire to be approved they must divest them- 
selves of those distinguishing features of such organizations, so that, if 
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approved, neither the public nor the student body will consider that the Board 
of E(lucatioi> has indorsed or approved fraternities or sororities as sn(dL 

Two ways appear to be to fraternities and sororities tliat dei^ Hie 
approval of the public-school authorities of the District of Columbia. Tbe 
first is complete withdrawal of all local chapters from affiliation with any 
national high-school fraternity or sorority, their entire reorganization in 
accordance with the rules of the Board of Eklucation, and their supervision by 
school authorities. The other way involves a complete reorganization of the 
national fraternitios and sororities themselves until they and their chapters 
in various parts of tlie country meet with the approval of the school authorities 
wherever such chapters exist. 

APPROVED HIGH-SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS. 

The superintondent has approved the following organizations of 
high-school pupils and has assigned a committee of members of the 
faculty to supervise each: 

LIST OF APPROVED ORGANIZATIONS. 



BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 



Aniikeco Friendship Club. 

Atlilctic Teams. 
P,;i!;iiKc Sheet Staff. 
I >;iiii« l Wel»stcr ( 'lub. 
(iirls' Rifle Team. 



A(U'i]tliian Clnh. 
Alif I{a-Ti» (Mub. 
A n liilcctural ( 'luh. 
Ailih'tic Association. 
Hull Seconr Friondshii) Chib. 
lioys" Glee Club. 
Boys' Rifle Club. 
I^lue and White Society. 
" C " Club. 
Debating Society. 



Glee Club. 
Orchestra. 
(Isiris Society. 
School Publications, 



CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Dramatic Association. 
Girls" Ghorus. 
(J iris' liifle Club. 
Orchestra. 
i Radio Club. 
Sketch Club. 

Undergraduate " C " Club. 
Washington High School Press Club. 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps — ^Unit 
1488. 



AtlilC'lic Association. 
CJonipanj- F Club. 
Dramatics. 

E. H. S. Rifle Club (boys and girls). 
Fidelis Friendship Club. 
Girls " E " Club. 



EASTERN HXaH SCHOOI- 

Glee Club. 



MerHll Girls* Club. 
Nina Friendship Club. 
Sen'or Friendship Club. 
Staffs of Publications. 



M'KINLEY manual training SCHOtO.. 



Dramatic Association. 
Friendship Club of McKlnley. 
French Club. 
General Organization. 

(Jirls' Athletics. 
Girls' Emblem Club. 
Glee Club. 
Wireless Club. 



Junior Red Cross. 
Orchestra. 

Rifle Club. 

"T" Club. 

Tech Agora. 

Tech Ivife. 

Tech Opera Club. 

Tech Social Service Oiiib. 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 



Athletic Association. 
Bonnes Petites Diables. 
Boys' and Girls' Rifle Club. 
Cniiipfire Girls' Club. 
Civic Association of W, H. S. 
Debating Society. 
Dramatic Association. 



" En Avant." 

Soangetaha Friendship Club. 
Spanish Club. 
V. A. K. 
" W " Club. 
Wireless Club. 



ABMSTBONG HIGH SCHOOL. 



Aero Club. 
Athletic Association. 
Debating Society. 
Dramatic Association. 
Glee Ctah (boys) . 
Glee Club (girls). 



Athletic Association, 
Fleur-de-lis Club. 



Letter ( Mnl» ( boys ) . 
Letter Club ( girls). 
Modem Language Club. 
Rifle Team. 

Staff of " Spark "— " Annual." 
Wireless Club. 



DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Rex Cub. 



SHAW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 



Boys' Athletic Association. 
Roys' Glee Club. 
Civics (Mub. 
Dramatic Club. 
French Club. 

Girls' Athletic Association. 



(I iris' (Jlee Club. 
Orcliestra. 
Science Club. 
Social Service Club. 
Spanisli Club. 



FINAL. L.ETTERS TO PARENTS. 

Durin<!: the year 1921-22 many hifrh-scliool boys and <rirls resi^rned 
from those origan izations wliich liad not In'en jipprovcd. Sonic^ fra- 
ternities and sororities, howeA'er, continue to oppose the authority of 
the board })y inviting into membership other boys and girls. In 
order that parents might be fully informed regarding the present 
and future plans of the board regarding fraternities and sororities, 
the following letter was sent to parents whose son or daughter had 
reported as belonging to a fraternity or sorority : 

Memobandum to Pakents. 

I am directed by the Board of Education to send to the parents of each pupil 
in the high schools who is now a member of an unapproved organization the 

following; statement : 

It lias been brousbt to my attention that your daugliter is a member of a 
sorority, altbou^^b I understand that you have been ndvised that membership 
on her part in a sorority or an unapproved organization is forbidden by a rule 
of tile board. The rule of tlie board referred to is as follows : 

" That after June 1, 1921, membership on the part of any junior high or high 
school pupil in any association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority which 
has not been approved by the superintendent of schools is forbidden.*' 
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I roirret to learn of this apparent unwillingness on the part of any pupil to 
cooperate with the lioard of Education in appropriately controlling the activi- 
ties of boys and girls in our high schools. The school authorities are responsible 
for inculcating in boys and girls the proper respect for law and duly constituted 
authority, not only while they are in school but in preparation for becoming 
good citizens. It is difficult for the Board of Education to believe that you 
would advise or permit your daughter to join a sorority when such member- 
ship on her part constitutes an open violation of the law of the Board of 
Education. 

As the executive officer of the Board of Education I feel that I should take 
this opportunity to advise you that the present rules of the board will be strictly 
enforced l)y the ofhcers of the board and that I am sure that the Board of 
Education will take such further steps during the coming years as it may 
doeiii necessary to control the membership of high -school pupils in organiza- 
tions that are not worthy of the approval of the superintendent of schools. 

Announcement has already been made that resignations from fraternities, 
sororities, and other unapproved organizations will not be acc^ted by the 
superintendent of schools after June 30, 1922, as a means by which such pupils 
may remove themselves from the effect of the rules governing membership in 
such organizations. The board advises you of its position at this time with 
the hope that you will cooperate with the board to the extent of advising your 
daughter to resign from the sorority before June 30, 1922. 

Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The parents of several boys and girls caused them to resign at 
once. In other cases the pupils themselves offered their resigna- 
tions. During the school year 1921-22, the number of resignations 
from unapproved organizations by schools was as follows: 



Number of 

School. resignatie&ek 

Business High School 1 

Central High School 79 

Eastern High School 20 

McKinley Manual Training School 12 

Western High School 39 



Total 151 



It is tlie plan of the scliool officials to promote the organization of 
sucli clubs and associations of pupils as are necessary or desirable 
to develop the social side of the pupil and the school. There will 
be no need in oijr high schools for any organizations that do not 
have the official approval of the superintendent of schools. The 
patrons of the public schools are invited to cooperate with the Board 
of Education in the improvement of the social life of high-school 
pupils. 

13. BRANCHES OF PUBMC LIBRARY IN SCHOOIi BUILDINOS. 

To the end that the Public Library might the better serve the 
public and particularly the public-school pupils, the librarian of 
the Public Library and the superintendent of schools prepared and 
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submitted to their respective boards the following report. This 
report was approved by the Board of Education on January 18, 
1922. It has also been approved by the board of library trustees. 

Branch Libbabies in Pubuc-School Buildings. 

report to the board of education and the i'.oaud ok lturary riu'stees. 

The policy of the Board of Education. — The lioanl of Education desires to 
cooperate with every department or agency of the municipal ^n)vernmont in 
the furtherance of its phms. As* citizens of tlie District, interested in its 
general improvement, the B(»ard of Educ"ation would naturally look with favor 
on assisting the library trustees in the development of a comprehensive plan 
for extending library facilities. 

The Board of Education is also directly concerned with the development of 
SBcb increased library facilities because of the direct service which they will 
render tb« public school <^dren. The Board of iBducation, theiefore, cordially 
apiHToaches the consideration of the subject of branch libraries in schools be- 
cause of its belief that a library may be a lai^ factor in the education of the 
pupils of the public schools. 

The policy of the loard of Wbrary trustees.— T]w board of library trustees, 
having the direction of the Public Library, which the act of Congress creating 
it declares to be a "supplement of the public educational system " of the Dis- 
trict, conceives the functions of the Public Library to include n(»t only the 
supplying of educational facilities to the entire population when they leave 
school, but also the supplying of books, pamphlets, magazines, and pictures, 
and skilled help in the selection and judicious use of such material to the 
^tire school population. This service the board of library trustees desires to 
render not only in and fr<»n flie central library and one branch as at present, 
but also through a system of branch libraries, including separate branch 
libraries, and branch libraries, subbranches and stations in the public schools. 

Separate branch lihvaric.^ are proposed approximately as follows: 

1. Takoma Park branch. Takoma Park, already established. 

2. Southeastern branch, Seventh and D Streets SE., to be erected imme- 

diately. 

3. Columbia Heights, Columbia Road, near Sixteenth Street NW. 

4. Northeastern, H and Seventh Streets NE. 

5. Southwestern, H and Four-and-a-half Streets SW. (Problematical- 

branch in proposed Jefferson Junior High School may serve need.) 

6. Georgetown, Wisconsin Avenue and P Street NW. 

7. Dupont Circle. 

Bi-anch libraries in public schools are proposed of three types: (1) 10 
branches il to 12 hours of daily service) ; (2) IJ subbranches (21 hours or 
more weekly service) ; (3) 8 stations (4 hours or more weekly service) ; to be 
located approximately as follows: 

Congress Heights — Subbranch. 

Van Buren— Pwanch (unless junior high school is provided in Anacostia). 

Birney (colored) — Station. 

Benning — Station. 

Deanwood (colored) — Station. 

Junior High (old Eastern High School)— Subbranch. Problematical ; to serve 

sdiool only. 
New Eastern High— Branch. 
Ludlow — ^Brandl; t»npora^. 



BuiTOUfxlis — Subbrancli 
Brooklaud — Subbraucli 
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Blow — Stution. Problematical ; if school becomes colore<l. 
Cruiiiniell (colored) — Station. If required by growth in population. 

' Alternating service with Brookland. If junior high 
school is located in this district a branch there 
would replace tbeae two sabbranches. 
Eckington Junior High — Branch. 
Shaw Junior High (ccdored) — ^Rran^A. 
Columbia Junior High — Subbranch. To serve school oiBy. 
.lunior High in vicinity of Phelps. Gar^t, Patterson (colored) — ^Branch. 
Iowa Avenue Junior High — Branch. 

Powell Junior High — Subbranch. To serve community until Mount Pleasant 

braucli is orectod ; then school only. 
E. V. Brown — Branch, 
iieno ( colored ) — Station. 

Tenley — Subbranch.! . . . ^ 

„ , ^, , , , > Alternating service with Eaton. 

Katou — bul>brauch. J 

Hyde — Branch. Temporary until Georgetown branch is erected. 
Stevens (colored) — ^Branch. 
Grant — Staticm. 

Jefferson Junior High — Subbra&ch. To serve southwest white community until 
demand justifies erection of branch in separate building; then school only. 

Randall-C'ardozo (colored) — Station. — ^To serve southwest colored populatl^ 
until southwestern branch is erected. 

Procedure in the establishment of branch libraries. — ^1. When the Board of 
Education plans a new building, or the enlargement of an old building, it shall 

consider the desirability of making provision for a school branch library. Its 
conclusion should be based upon the location of the new school building in rela- 
tion to the program for branch libraries in schools proposed by the library 

trustees. 

2. If tile Board of Education decides to include provision for school l)ranch 
library, the board shall indicate to the library trustees the location, size of 
room, and other proposed facilities for such advice and suggestions as the 
library trustees may care to offer. If the Board of Education decides not to 
include provision for a school branch library, the board shall so finform the 
library trustees. 

3. Nothing indicated under paragraphs 1 and 2 above .shall be understood as 
precluding the oxpoctntion that either board may at any time invite the atten- 
tion of tli(> other board to the consideration of any subject in connection with 

the estal)llsbinenl of ])r!ineli libraries in the schools. 

4. Plans for the iieriiiauenr (Hiuii)iiient of the room shall be prepared as are 
other plans for schools and in addition after consultation with the public 
librarian. 

Equipment of branch libraries in the schools. — 1. The Board of Biducation 
shall provide for all physical equipment for the library, which is a permanent 
part of the room, such as built-in shelves, closets, toilet facilities, cloak 
rooms, etc. 

2. The board of library trustees shall furnish and be responsible for all 

movable equipment such as tables, chairs, desks, map and periodical cases. 

3. The board of library trustees shall also furnish and be responsible for all 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, maps, technical library supplies, including type- 
writers, wlien needed. 
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Mah^ten(mcr.—^. The I?oard of Education sliall furnish and pay for heat, 
light, soap, towels, janitor service, and telephone service for the ])ranch libraries 
in the schools. Such janitor service shall cover days when schools are not in 
session and be paid for in accordance with regulations to be established by the 
Board of Education governing such service. 

2. The board of library trustees shall furnish and pay for all professional 
library service in the branch school libraries, including transportation of books 
and all library supplies. 

Administration of Irtmoh libraries in the schools. — ^1. In all matters concern- 
ing the professional conduct of the branch school libraries, the library staff 
shall be considered a part of the staff of the Public Library and all ai^oint- 
ments and transfers shall be made by the public librarian. 

2. In all matters concerning the heating, ventilating, care of rooms, find, in 
general, the physical side of the school branch library the library staff shall 
be considered a part of the school organization. In the above matters the prin- 
cipal of the sch(»ol shall have the same jurisdiction over the librarian of the 
branch library that she has over teachers. The relation of the library staff 
to the janitor shall be through the principal of the building in all cases when 
the principal is in the building. In the absence of the principal, the janitor 
shall serve under the direction of the branch librarian. 

3. All questions that arise relating to the administration of the school libra- 
ries diall be handled by the public librarian and the superintendent of schools, 
subject to instructions from their respective boards. 

4. The schedule of hours of opening any branch shall be by agreement between 
the public librarian and the superintendent of schools. 

5. The regulations made by tlie Public Library for tlie use of branch libraries 
in public schools by the public-school pupils shall be subject to the approval of 
the superintendent of schools. 

14. RULES AND REGULATIONS GOX'ERNING OUTSIDE USE OF SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS. 

During the past year three important changes have been made in 
the rules and regulations of the community center department. 
When, in 1917, the community center department of the public 
schools was established by the Board of Education, there was no 
precedent for its guidance and it was throiifrlit that a ])eii()(l of five 
years would l)e necessary for workin<r out even tlie fundamental 
problems of orjjfanization and execution. The scheme of oro;aniza- 
tion fornudated at that time was the creation in each community of 
a new all-inclusive or^nmization, designated the community associa- 
tion, and the ignoring of two very important bodies already existing 
in the communities, namely, the citizens' associations and the parent- 
teacher organizations. This plan was not without justification, as it 
was based on the belief that the responsible body for the conduct of 
the community center should include both men and women and that 
it should not require elected membership nor the payment of dues. 
But even at that time there were two exceptions, as at Park View 
and Petworth Community Centers the citizens' associations and the 
community associations were practically identical. 
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The i)lan forinu luted in 1917 also included the election of a com- 
munity secretary, the privile«je of voting bein^? open to all adults 
within certain boundaries, with the understanding that the Board 
of Education would confirm the election and appoint the successful 
candidate. 

The initial rules and regulations also created an extremely loose 
relation between the community association and the community sec- 
retary on the one side, and the school officials and Board of Educa- 
tion on the otlier. witlioiit definite statement of the rights and duties 
of either in rehition to the use of publicly owned buildings, except 
the j)rovision that the Board of Educaticm should not control the ac- 
tivities conducted therein except in so far as they interfered with 
regular school activities. 

While it is necessary, in order that the community center depart- 
ment may meet the greatly varied and changing needs of tl^ com- 
munities, that the rules and regulations for organization and govern- 
ment be broad and flexible, it was evident long before the five-year 
period was ended that there were three fundamental defects in the 
organization. The niost pronounced faults were those connected 
with the comnninity associations, the method of selecting the com- 
munity secretary, and the relation of the conmiunitv in its use of the 
school to the school officials and the T>oard of Education— the body 
charged by Congress with the responsibility for the use of the school 
property. 

It was to correct these defects that the new rules and regulations 
were drafted during the past year. No new community-wide organi- 
zation was attempted, but the responsibility and interest of the two 

leading civic organizations — the citizens' association, having upon it 

the welfare of the entire community, aiul the i)arent-teacher organi- 
zation. es])ecially concerned with the school in its relation to the child 
and the home — are enlisted hy representation of these organiza- 
tions on a committee having an advisory relation to the community 
secretary. 

Since the creation of the community center department the posi- 
tion of community secretary (or its equivalent in duties) has be- 
come a recognized office in social work and now ranks as a highly 
specialized profession. Experience has demonstrated that while it 

is possible to secure the services of a suitable person by means of a 
connnunity-wide election, the chances of failing to secure a properly 
equipped secretary by this method are many. An improperly 
equipped person — that is, one without the general and special edu- 
cation and special qmilifications necessary— practically foredooms a 
community center to failure. Therefore, it seemed the better course 
to intrust the selection of the community center executives to an 
expert in community organization, their recommendation being ap- 
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proved by the superintendent of scliools and appointment being made 
by the Board of Education, the hitter acting as the representative 
of the entire community on all matters relating to the use of school 
buildings. 

Since the establishment of the community center department in 
1917 it has been necessary for the general director of the depart- 
ment and the Board of Education to discriminate as to the organiza- 
tions usino; the buiUlings and to control tlie activities conchicted in 
them in order to <ruard these i)ui)li('lv owned l)iiiMin<»s from im- 
proper social and civic use and from use for private «!:ain. The new 
rules and regulations legalize this necessary guardianshij:). 

Briefly, the adoption of the new rules and regulations by the Board 
of Education is the stamp of its approval of the policy which has 
grown up as the result of five years' experience in community 
center work as an integral part of the District of Columbia public 
«;hools. The new rules follow : 

RULES. 

(Approved by the Board of Education on J|nuary 10, 1922.) 

1. The Board of Education may designate public-school buildings and 
grounds as community centers for civic, educational, social, and recreational 
activities, such activities to be under the direction of the superintendent of 
public schools, the general director of community centers being charged under 
his direction with the responsibility as agent of the Board of Education for 
these uses of ijublic-sclindl Imildintrs. 

2. Tlie Bdjird ol' Kdiicai ion nui.v ui'Mnt tlie nse of imhlic-scliool l)uil(lin;;s and 
jrroiuuls to responsible or<riniiz;i1 ions for civic. educMtional. nnd soci.-il nctivities. 
Such use ^vill be granted under regulations designed to guard tlie schools from 
sectarian uses, from uses tending to create unrest and acrimonious discussion 
in the community, and from teachings contrary to the spirit (»f our American 
institutions. 

3. The use of scliool facilities will not be granted to any organization for 

any purposes wliic li w ill result in a financial profit accruing to the organiza- 
tion to which such school facilities have been granted. 

4. lender the direction of the superintendent of schools, the general director 
for community centers shall be charged with the responsibility, as the agent 
of the Board of Education, for the general control and direction of all activi- 
ties for which tlie use of school facilities is granted. This direction shall be 
in accordance with the regulations which shall be set lorth from time to time 
by action of the Board of Education. 

R^:G^LATIo^•s. 

Each conununit.v centfM- shall be in charge of a community or executive sec- 
retary who shall be ai.i)ointed by the Board of Education on the recommenda- 
tion of the general director and the approval of the superintendent of schools; 
and in the case of colored executive secretaries upon th(> additional recom- 
mendation of the colored assistant superintendent. These secretaries shall 
be directly restponsible to the general director. 

No person shall be eligible to the position of community or executive secre- 
tary who can not give evidence of academic education and experience in execu- 
tive community work satisfactory to the superintendent of schools. 
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Each community secretary siiall be assisted by an advisory committee wliich 
should consist of one i)erson from each citizens' association of the community, 
one person from each parent-teacher organization of tlie community, the prin- 
cipal of the school used as the community center, and two other . members at 
large elected by the community. 

The advisory committees for the Central higli community center and the Dun- 
bar high community center shall consist of the chairman of the local adyisory 
committees with the following additional members: The superintendent of 
schools, on the recommendation of the g^eral director, shall appoint six addi- 
tional members to the Central high community center advisory coommittee and 
two additional members to the Dunbar high community center advisory com- 
mittee. 

The advisory committee for tlie Central high eoniimiiiity center and the ad- 
visory committee for the Dunbar high coniiiiunity center shall together form an 
advisory body to the general director to be known as the comnmnity center coun- 
cil, subject to the call of the general director. 

Admission fees and club dues and donations to cover expenses not met 
through public appr(^riation may be authorized by the general director. The 
community or executive secretary, under the direction of the general director, 
shall be responsible for the supervision and contr<d of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the private funds of the community center. The general director shall 
specify a uniform method of records and accounting for all funds. 

Payment for janitor service for special community use of public-school facil- 
ities granted under the rules of the lioard of Education to outside organiza- 
tions shall be supervised and controlled by the general director. 

These rules and regulations are to take the place of all other rules and reg- 
ulations. 

15. CHANGES IN REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The requirements for graduation from the Washington high 
schools were given further consideration this year. The fifth formal 

iiieetin<i- of tlie hiofh-school principals, on April 24, 1922, was devoted 
to this subject. After two hours of discussion, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet two days later. The discussion at these meetings re- 
vealed much variation in requirements and practices in the different 
high schools. The following schedule of required subjects, agreed on 
at this meeting, is an extension and clarification of the changed re- 
quirements adopted last year. This schedule of required subjects 
was approved by the board at its meeting on May 17. 



Subject. 



Number 
of ytMS. 



Number 
of periods 
per week. 



Credits. 



Enclish 

Foreign language 
Mathematics.... 

Science 



tl 



4 

2 
1 
1 



5 

5 
5 
7 



8 
4 
2 
2 



Chemistry. 
Bidogy. 

Amoican history 

Ph3rsical tratning (includes military drill) 

Music 

Drawing 



Physics. 



1 
4 
4 
2 



5 
2 
1 
1 



2 
1 



31 



20 



40 
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This schedule differs from the former course of study in requir- 
ing two years of a foreign language in every case, and in substituting 
United States history for the requirement of one year of ancient 
history. 

IG. OONFEREJ^CE OF REPRESEJJTATIVES OF CIVIC AKD TKADE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WITH THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

On May 3 the Board of Education authorized the superintendent 
to invite lepiesentatives of local civic and trade or<^anizati()ns into 
conference Avith the board for a consideration of school improvements 
in anticipation of the preparation of the school l)iid«j:et for li)-24. 
At this conference, which was held on May 10, nearly 60 oroaniza- 
tions were represented, more than 30 submittinfj written statements 
of needs. The superintendent discussed the school-buildinfr pro<,n'ani 
and the amount of relief afforded by the current appropriations. Mr. 
Lloyd spoke briefly of the status of the teachers' salary bill. About 
30 of the delegates made short talks on the needs of their several 
communities. The success of this meeting further demonstrates the 
desirability of this type of conference, which was inaugurated last 
year. 

17. SULES RELATING TO WORK OF HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

The or<2:anic act of 19()() provides for ei^ht heads of departments in 
the high schools for white pupils and for four heads of departments 
in the high schools for colored pupils. The appropriations act of 
the fiscal year 1919 increased the number in the colored high schools 
from four to six. 

Each head of department supervises his subject in the several 
associated high schools. This plan for the unification of the work in 
the high-school subjects differs from the general practice through- 
out the country. Generally, the work of a head of department is 
confined to the work of a single high school, and the desirable uni- 
fication of the work is secured through the cooperation of the heads, 
through the principals of high schools, and more directly through a 
single supervisory officer who supervises a subject or the whole 
system of sec(mdary schools. 

It appears to be the consensus of opinion that the system in Wash- 
ington has not worked out wholly satisfactorily. Whether it is due 
to the system itself or to the regulations governing the work of heads 
of departments is not so evident. Much attention was given during 
the past year to the work of heads of departments with a view of 
giving the plan a fair trial. If it should appear, after a fair trial, 
that the system is wrong, legislation should be secured in order that 
the work which heads of departments are supposed to do may be 
done effectively. 
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Several conferences have been held. The first was a conference 
with the superintendent and the heads of departments devoted to an 
intimate discussion of their work. Later the matter was discussed 
informally with the hifrh-school principals. On February 27 the 
third formal meeting of the high-school principals was devoted to 
this sul)je(;t. A second conference of the same character was held 
later. Following the working out of tentative rules governing the 
work of heads of departments, a conference was held with the heads 
themselves, when the rules were formally agreed to. The rules as 
worked out were formally adopted by the Board of Education on 
June 21. They are as follows: 

UULE (iOVEBMNG DUTIES OF HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

10. (a) The work of the heads of departments shall be so oi^nized and 

carried on as to provide for : 

(1) Uiiilication ;in<l adaptation of the work in the several high and junior 
hi.Lrh scliools in the siihj(H-t supervised, thr(»iij;li visitation, dissemination of 
lieli)ful siiLr<;(>sti»>ns. criticisiii of methods of teaching, and conferences with 
teachers and jiriiu ipals. to tlie end tliat larger unity and increased general 
elTect iveness sliall l)e j;iven to the instruction. 

(2) Expert advice in this subject to the teachers, to tlie principals, and to 
administrative officers. 

(3) Improvement of the courses of study through bringing to the att^tion 
of teachers and school officers the best that is being done in other cities. 

(4) Outline, limitation, and content of subject supervised, by semesters. 

(5) Consultation with tlie principals of schools In an advisory capacity om 
the ratiiiiT of teachers within his department. 

ih) Heads of departments shall he immediately responsible to the assistant 
superinteiidrnts and finally to the superintendent of schools and shall perform 
such duties in connection with their work as heads of departments, and in 
such mamu'r as the sui»eriutendent of schools may prescribe. 

(c) The neads of departments are primarily generally supervisory officers, 
and all assignments to them of teaching and other duties by the principal of 
the high school in which the head of department may be located are subject 
to the approval of the superintendent of schools. 

The lieads of (lopartiHOiits have been asked to consider and report 
on a })r()o;rain of procedure wliicli shall be as tiniformly carried out 
as the nature of the individual work and conditions will permit. 
They are to report on the following topics : 

1. Meetings of heads of departments for helpfulness to one another. 

2. Systematic plan for visiting? of teachers — probationary and permanent, 
.'i. (Jeneral meetinjrs of each head with teacluM-s of his depnrtnu'ut. 

4. Written repoi ts to teachers visited, to principals, and to the superintendent. 

The high school and junior hi<rh scliool principals have been asked 
to hold conferences with the heads of departments for the considera- 
tion of the following topics, which cover aspects of high-sdiool pro- 
cedure over which both the principals and heads of departments 

exercise ftmctions : 

1. Kefrular meetings of lieads with i)rincipals for di.«?cussion of common 
problems. 
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2. Conferences with principals tollowinj: visit intr l)y head of department, and 
especially the method of conveying to the teaclier the suggestions and criti- 
cisms by the head of department covering her work. 

3. Examinations and tests which the head may want to give pupils. 

18. MILK AND CRACKER LUNCHES. 

In his last annual report the superintendent devoted a section to 
the consideration of "The Physical Welfare of l*upils." lie dis- 
cussed instruction in hygiene and also the work of discovering and 
correcting physical defects of pupils. 

During the past school year milk and cracker lunches have been 
introduced into a large number of our elementary schools. These 
lunches consist of a half pint of milk in a bottle and crackers. The 
mi]^ is drawn from the bottle by means of a straw served with the 
lunch to each pupil. The lunch is served at the time of the morning 
recess, about 10.30 in the mornini*;. It is the oeiicral opinion of all 
those associated with this undertaking that pupils have profited 
greatly by this innovation. 

These lunches have been served ^Yithout any additional expense to 
the school system. The milk is purchased l)y the teachers at reduced 
cost from the dealers and is sold to the children at cost. The prin- 
cipals and teachers have made all of the business arrangements with 
milk dealers for the milk. They have served it to the pupils. While 
much credit is due to the teachers for the enthusiasm and effective- 
ness with which they have assumed this added responsibility, much 
credit is also due to the milk dealers, who have exercised every effort 
to meet the conditions attendant upon the satisfactory serving of 
milk in the school buildings. 

The following tabidation gives detailed statistical information con- 
cerning the milk and cracker lunches: 

Report on milk and cracker lunches in the public schools. 



Enroll- 
ment. 


Number 
of schools 
>orvin}j 
milk and 
crackers. 


Number 

of 
schools 
serving 
milk 
only. 


Number 
of schools 

not 
serving 
milk or 
crackers. 


Total 
number 
of 

schools. 


Number 
half pints 
served 
daily. 


Number 
of pupils 
weighed 
and 
meas- 
ured. 


.%2r)2 


7 


5 


3 


15 


2,077 


2,084 


m\ 


1 


0 


0 


1 


100 


42 


7,797 


5 


2 


7 


14 


1,460 


3,098 


633 


0 


2 


9 


11 


46 


100 


6,231 


9 


3 


3 


15 


2,091 


2,3r,3 


3, 532 


9 


0 


2 


11 


1,72.") 


079 


3,696 


7 


0 


1 




1.404 


;i, (H)i 


3.484 


8 


0 


0 


8 


1 , 721 


i,:,6o 


3,974 


9 


0 


2 


11 


i,'m 


1,777 


4, 828 


4 


0 


8 


12 


200 


091 


4,8n 


4 


0 


5 


9 


317 


822 


1, 557 


2 


0 


5 


7 


460 


624 


5,232 


8 


0 


5 


13 


387 


971 


360 


1 


0 


0 


1 


228 


300 


298 


1 


0 


0 


1 


100 


208 


52,251 


75 


12 


50 


137 


13,634 


18,370 



Division. 



First 

Frankhn-Thomson 

Third 

Special activities 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Wilson Normal practice . 
Minw Normal 



Total. 
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19. STANOASDIZATION OF XmHT-SCHOOL WORK. 

The special coiiiinittee on coordination of night and day schools 
met weekly in Mr. Pattei son's office, prepared plans, and at the same 
time completed definite courses of study for night schools, high and 
elementary, and for the Americanization work, day and night. 
These plans and courses were subsequently approved by school offi- 
cers and finally by the superintendent. 

The instruction approved covers essentially the same ground as 
the required work in the day schools, but is simplified and adapted 
to meet the immediate needs of ambitious night students who are 
otherwise employed in the day. 

Students are admitted to night high school — 

1. Who Lave previously attended day or night high school. 

2. Who h.i\(' l)oon ro^nilarly promoted to high school from a day or 

eveniii;: clcnu'iitary school. 
'^. Who are recommended by principals of day or evening scliools. 

A diploma awarded to a graduate of a night high school, while not 
fully the equivalent of graduation from a day high school, is a 
worthy testimonial of merit. Twenty-four semester credits are re- 
quired for graduation. Each credit represents an hour's work per 
school night for one semester of 15 or more weeks. Students have 
the choice of studies along several major lines, but at least two years 
of Knglish and one of American history or civics are necessar3^ 

Advance credit may be allowed for work elsewhere, but at least one 
full year must be spent in District of Columbia schools. 

Night work will be available for pupils desiring credits, 3 full 
hours of 60 minutes each for three nights per week, two semesters 
per year. 

20. LBGAL SUIT OF GRACE COLEMAN.^ 

On September 15, 1920, Grace Coleman w^as appointed by the 
Board of Education a probationary teacher, class 6-A, and assigned 
to Dunbar High Scliool. conditioned upon her passing a satisfactory 
physical examination by the Health Department of the District of 
Columbia. 

The medical inspectors found her suffering from curvature of tl^ 
spine with resulting deformity of the chest and other infirmities. 

The health officer, on the strength of such findings, was of the 
opinion that she was not qualified to perform the duties of a teacher. 

Acting on this recommendation, the superintendent, on September 
21, 1920, issued an order rescinding Miss Coleman's appointment as 

'At the Invitation of llie superintendent of schools, this memorandum on the case was 
prepared by Mr. Williaia Lh Houston, attoroey at law, and a member of the Board of 
Education. 

15178—22 4 
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a probationary teacher, and on October 6, following, the Board of 
Education ratified the superintendent's action. 

Miss Coleman thereupon filed a suit in the Supreme Court against 
the District of Columbia for $1,680, the salary she would have earned 
under the probationary appointment. 

Judgment was given against her, whereupon she took the case to 
the Court of Appeals, which tribunal held that under rules 22 and 
29 the board has the right to require a physical examination; that 
Miss Coleman did not comply with the condition upon which the 
position was tendered her and that therefore the Board of Educa- 
tion was warranted in revoking the appointment. 

This appointment of the board operated as an offer which, never 
being accepted by Miss Coleman within the terms thereof, did not 
ripen into a contract upon which she could recover the salary sued 
for. 

Further, as to Miss Coleman's point that the board, as a matter 
of practice, did not require physical examination of probationary 
teachers, it may be answered that, as trustees in charge of the public- 
school system for the benefit of the District, no prior neglect of duty 
on the part of the board — assuming such — could prejudice its powers 
as trustee in the instant case and it was within its authority, under 
rules 22 and 29, to order Miss Coleman to submit to a physical 
examination regardless of the previous practice. 

21. PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS FOR TEACHERS. 

It has long been the practice in Washinf^ton for teachers to con- 
tribute toward a fund for the use of a connnittee on teachers' insti- 
tutes to procure speakers foi- teachers' institutes. Tlie followin<z 
meetin«rs were held diirino- the past year. Each address was given 
twice, once at Central Hi^h School for teachers of divisions 1 to 9 
and again at Dunbar High School for teachers in divisions 10 to 13. 

January 20, 1922 : 

The burden of elementary education, Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the 

School of Education, New York I'nivcrsity, 

Health te:iehin,t,' in tho piihlic sr-hools, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, director of 
P^lizaheth McC'orinick Fund, ('hicatro. 

The ministry of literatnre. Dr. C. Alplionso Smith, head pf the depart- 
ment of English, United iStates Naval Academy. 
February 27, 1922 : 

The morale of the school, Dr. William T. Foster, former president of 
Reed College, now director of Pollak Foundation of Economic Research. 

In addition to the above, the kindergarten and primary teachers of 
divisions 1 to 9 listened to an address at the Wilson Normal School 
on March 24, 1922, by Miss Agnes L. Rogers on " Educational Tests 
for Children from Five to Eight Years of Age." 
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The superintendent addressed the teachers in divisicms 10 to 13 
on May 4, 1922^ on " Educational Tests and Measurements " at Dun- 
bar High School. 

2'2. PARENT -TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

The success of the school depends not only upon what goes on in 
the chissroom but also upon the proper support of patrons and 
citizens. If the children who attend school are encouraged in their 
work by their parents, the efforts of the teachers are more fruitful. 
If, on the contrary, the parent finds fault with and criticizes the 
school, the teacher, and the principal in the presence of the children, 
the attitude of the children toward the work of the school will not 
be conducive to the best results. 

Many of the difficulties between parents and teachers which arise 
during the year are due to misinformation or misunderstanding. 
The pupils constitute the chief source of information for the parents. 
In many cases, of course, they do not correctly or completely pre- 
sent tlie facts, and the parents are misled. On the other hand, 
teachers and school ofiicers sometimes fail to make their instructions 
clear to tlie children, and the children are misinformed. The im- 
portance of a common understanding on the part of the parents 
and teachers concerning the work of the school is obvious. 

To promote proper understanding among parents and teachers 
the parent-teacher associations and home and school associations have 
been established. These associations render indispensable assistance 
in furthering educational plans of the school authorities. Hie 
parent-teacher associations in Washington are numerous and are 
rendcrinir ini[)ortant service. The superintendent desires to express 
liis appiccijition of tlie cooi)eration of these associations. During 
the ])ast two years it has ])eeu his privilege and pleasure to meet 
with many oi' them. It seems ai)propriate and fitting, therefore, 
that the superintendent should close this section of his annual report 
with this expression of appreciation and with a list of the active 
parent-teacher associations of the District of Columbia. 

List of active parcHt-t< acher afssociations or home and school associatiotis in 

the public schools. 

DIVISIONS I TO IX. 



OrganizaUon. 



Adams Mothers' Club 

Carbery Parent-Teacher Association 

Cleveland Parent-Teaciicr Association 

Abbot I'iiront-Teachor Association 

Blake Parent -Teacher Ass(X'iation 

Bradley Parent-Teacher Association 

Brent tlomc and School Association 

Brightwood Park Parent-Teacher Association 

Bryan-Buchanan Parent Teacher Association 

Brown, E. V., Home and School AssociatiOD 



Officer. 



Mrs. A. O. Clephane, 1619 R Street NW. 

Mrs. C. O. Duvall, 632 D Street NE. 

Miss Helen D. Wise, 1930 Ei^teenth Street NW. 

T. R. Craighill, 3062 Q Street NW. 

Mrs. G. W. Lew, 69 New York Avenue NW. 

Mrs. John Brown, 213 Linworth Place SW. 

Mrs. L. E. Wheeler, Conjrrcss Hall. 

Mrs. II. B. White, G4(K) (leorgia Avenue NW. 

Mrs. J. P. Facer, 432 Fifteenth Street SE. 

Mis. M. B. Stone, Cummings Lane, Cbevy Chase, Md . 
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List of active pttrmt-tmcker aswookiHoiM or home an4 sei^oM as9tKiatUm» in 

th9 public tehooU — Coatini^. 

DIVISIONS I TO IX— Contiiiued. 



O^aoizalioa. 



Brookland Parent-Teacher Association 

Eastern High Paroit-Teacha' AssociatioD 

Edmonds Mothers' Club 

Fairbrother Mothers' Club 

Franklin-Thamsoa Home and School Assodaticm . . 

Cage Parent-Teacher Assodatltm 

Hilton Mothers' Chib 

Hilton Parent-Teacher Assodalim 

Hubbard Home and School Associatiffll 

Jackson Parent-Teacher Associatiwi 

JotaosoorPowell Mothers' Club 

Columbia Junior Hl^ Parent-Teacher Assodalioii. 

Lenox Home and School Associaticm 

Monroe Home and School Association , 

Peabody Home and School Association 

Park View Home and School Association 

Petworth Home and School AssociatiflD 

Wallach-Towers Mothers' Club , 

West Parent-Teacher Association 

Western High Home and School Association 



(MOcer. 



Mrs. Ollie M. Frischkom, 1242 Newton St., N. E. 

Mr. Arthur Robb, Eighth Street NE. 

Mrs. H, B. Saunders, 900 B Street NE. 

Mrs. G. S. Fraser, 10(X) B Street SW, 

Mrs. J. J. Massey, The New Berne, Mass&dllisetts 

Avenue and Twelfth Street NW. 
Mr. Carlton A. Ball, 117 V Street NW. 
Mrs. M. A. Hayes, 719 A Street NE. 
Mrs. F. E. Hughes, 2t)l Eighth Street NE. 
Mrs. R. A. Baulsir, 3133 Eleventh Street NW. 
Mrs. L. D. Smoot, lOOS Thirty-first Street NW. 
Mrs. Jos. L. RandaU, 3146 Nineteenth Street NW. 
Frank J. Sabotka, 3219 Ontario Road NW. 
Mrs. B. Grady, 500 G Street SE. 
Mrs. E. A. Hodge, 602 Keefer Place NW. 
Mrs. Alice Manning, 2(; Second Street NE. 
Mr. .7ohn S. Beach, 719 Otis Place. 
Mr. K. S. Hart, 4023 Fifth Street NW. 
Mrs. .\. B. Seller, iniO South Carolina .\venue SE. 
Mrs. Louis .iulihu, 1437 .Madison Street NW. 
Mr. David D. Caldwell, 3.'i42 Mount Pl(vi.;.ni Street. 



DIVISIONS X TO Xill. 



Cook, John F., Parent-Teacher Association 

Garfield Home and School Association 

Garnet-Patterson Association 

Love joy Parent-Teacher Associatioii 

Montgomery Home and School Association 

Randall-Cardozo Home and School Association 

Reno Home and School Association 

Stevens Home and School Association 

SuiBner Home and Scbool Assoeiatltn 



Mr. Johnson E. Gaskin, 442 P Street NW. 
Mrs. Nannie G. Lloyd, Garfield Hdriits, D. C. 
Mr. J. R. Coombs, 1923 Thirteenth Street NW. 
Mrs. H. H. Naylor, 812 Twelfth Street NW. 
Miss Belle S. Pride, Twenty-eighth and P Streets 
NW. 

Miss Emma F. Ellis, wm Third Street, S. W. 
Miss M. V. Tibhs, 924 T Street, N. W. 
Mrs. N. E. Smith, 1913 Twenty-first Street NW. 
Mrs. H. P. Childs, 1911 L Street, N. W. 



II. THE NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AND SCHOOL REORGANIZATION LEGISLATION. 

HIGHER SALARIES URGENT. 

If any disinterested and qualified educator from outside of Wash- 
ingtcm were asked to indicate the outstanding needs of the school 
sjstem of Wftshingtcm he would imdc^tedly name a new salary 
schedule as one of the most urgent The salaries of all edueatic»:uil 
employees of the Board of Education are low compared with the 
salaries in other cities. They are not high enough to secure the 
quality of service to which the Nation's Capital is entitled. 

REORGANIZATION LEGISLATION A IfECESSITT. 

A salary scliedule is more than le^jislation fixing the compensation 
of employees — it is also legislation providing for the organization 
of the school system. The salary schedule must fix pay for positions, 
but positions are conceived and created in accordance with one's, 
judgment as to how a school system should he organized and 
operated. 

The legislation fixing the salaries of employees and establishing 
the plan of organization and administration of the school system of 

Washinirton was passed in 1906. Outside of ])iecemeal legislation in 
ai)])r()priati()n acts, no supplementary legislation has been passed 
since tliat time. 

Meanwhile, since 190G. great progress has been made in the theory 
and practice of educational administration. Junior high schools 
have been established as an integral part of the school system. The 
extended use of public-school buildings beyond the traditional five- 
hour day, both for evening and summer school woi^ and for adult 
education, recreation, and civic improvement, has been recognized 
and generally provided for in cities like Washington. Larger units 
of elementary school organization are generally accepted as finan- 
cially necessary and educationally desirable. Throughout the coun- 
try in more recent years there is a marked tendency more nearly to 
equalize salaries of elementary and high school teachers by establish- 
ing salaries on the basis of the qualifications possessed rather than on 
the grade of work taught. Vocational and pre vocational education 
has been generally established since 1906. All these and many other 
developments have taken place since the organic school law was 
passed in 1906. New legislation is now a necessity not only to pro- 
vide adequate compensation for employees but also to bring up to 
date the organization and administitition of the school system. 

4T, 
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For a long time the school officials have felt the urgency of such 
legislation. Attempts have annually been made in the school budget 
to secure increased salaries for employees over those established by 
law. Moreover, the appropriation acts have frequently carried 
scraps of legislation to meet new situations us they have arisen. 
This is not a good practice. The salary schedule should be estab- 
lished through legislation and the school estimates for salaries pre- 
pared in accordance with that schedule. Mareover, the need of 
recognizing and establkhing by law the many new practices which 
have necessarily been inaugurated in the school system is equally 
urgent. 

WHAT THE NEW LEGISLATION PROVIDES. 

Accordingly legislation was introduced into Congress during the 

past year covering a new salary schedule and providing for some 
administrative reorganization. This bill provides increased compen- 
sation for school employees. It recognizes the junior high school by 
providing a sahiry schedule for its teachers. It provides a salary 
schedule for free or administrative principals of elementary schools 
with 16 rooms or more. It abolishes session-room pay as a means 
of compensating principals of elementary schools. It abolishes the 
classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 into which elementary-school teachers are 
now grouped. It abolishes the present annual increases in salary 
w^hich vary in amount, and establishes a uniform increase of $100 per 
year for each elementary-school teacher. 

U Ills bill provides for the enlargement and reorganization of the 
boards of examiners in order that they may transact an increasing 
amount of important business which they nmst annually do. It 
authorizes the Board of Education to establish the rank of " annual 
substitute teachers." It authorizes the board to appoint temporary 
teachers. It authorizes the Board of Education to establish the com- 
pensation of all employees in the community center department, the 
night schools, the vacation schools, and of all other employees who 
are paid out of lump-sum appropriations. 

THE BILL WAS CAREFULLY PREPARED. 

The bill originated with a committee of the teachers' council when 
the teachers' council authorized the appointment of a committee on 
salary legislation in April, 1921. The teachers' council, representing 
the olHcers and teachers, and the Board of Education are collectively 
responsible for the bill. It is not exclusively the superintendent's 
bill or the Board of Education's bill or the teachers' bill; rather it is 
a bill prepared collectively and approved by all. 

The bill is not the result of snap judgment or hasty consideration. 
It has been prepared after long consideration and in accordance 
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with definite principlea The preparation of the bill began in April, 
1921, as has already been stated. At the same time that the com- 
mittee on salary legislation was appointed the teachers' council also 
appointed a committee of the council on teachers' salaries in other 
cities. This committee^ gathered information on salaries from 
nearly 50 cities of over 100,000 population and placed it at the dis- 
posal of the corresponding committee on salary legislaticm. In pass- 
ing, it is interesldng to note that this informaticm was consideFed so 
valuable that the National Education Association printed it as Bul- 
letin No. 19 for distribution throughout the country in the interest 
of salary legislation in other cities. 

BASIS OF ESTABLISHING SCHEDinLB. 

The proposed salary schedule for Washington was based on the 
present compensation in Washington and on the schedules received 
from other cities. Since Washington must compete with other cities 
for its supply of teachers, it must be prepared to pay as high for their 
services as other cities pay. If Washington is to haye as good teach- 
ers and as good teaching as other cities it must pay salaries sufficiently 
high to secure and retain such teadiers. It is on the principle of sup- 
ply and demand that the new salary schedule is based. 

The new proposed schedule will not in any case place Washing- 
ton at the head of the list of cities paying leading salaries. In gen- 
eral, Wasliiiiirton will stand from one-third or one-fourth the wav 
from the top of such a list. Nevertheless, in view of the compara- 
tively low salaries which Washington now pays, the new schedule 
will provide a substantially better salary for all educational em- 
ployees than the present schedule provides. 

STEPS IN PREPARATION OF BILL*. 

On recommendation of the superintendent of schools, the teach- 
ers' council took the first important step in the preparation of the 
new salary schedule when in April, 1921, it voted to appoint a com- 
mittee on salary legislation. The committee" gave much consid- 
eration to its work, but it did not seem desirable to present a bill 
to Congress until it had been thoroughly considered. Moreover, the 
situation in Congress did not seem propitious. 

The provisions of the salary schedule as prepared by the commit- 
tee of the teachers' council were reported to the council at its meet- 
ing on June 20, 1921. 

' Notp:. — The committee of the teachers' council consisted of Dr. E. G. Kimball, chair- 
man, Mr. Harry English, Mr. R. N. Mattingly, Miss Clara Stutz, Miss NelUe Dyson, Miss 
A. P. Goeb^. and Mr. S. W. Madden. 

2 Note. — The committee consisted of Mr. Allan Davis, Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, Mrs. D. I. 
HuflE, Mr. S. E, Compton, Miss Adelaide Davis, Mrs. E. K. Draper, Mr. R. A. Gillcm. 
Miss I. F. O'Neal, Mrs. I. W. Tyler, Dr. H. C Macatee, and Miss M. A. Carroll. 
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The general principles according to which the salai v schedule \Yas 
being prepared Avere discussed by tlie members of the Board of Edu- 
cation in conference on Xovember 9, 1921. and infoimally agi'ced to. 

The schedule as prepared by the committee of the teachers' coun- 
cil was considered in a joint meeting of the Board of Education and 
the teachers' council on December 13, 1921. and thoroughly discussed. 

The superintendent explained the schedule at length and in detail 
at the opening of tke meeting. Analysis was also made of the legis- 
lative provisions of ihe l^ll, especially as they relate to the reorgan- 
ization of the school system. 

Following the presentation by the superintendent each section and 
item was discussed and formally apj)roved by vote of the council. 
Each section Avas approved as presented, with the two following ex- 
ceptions: (a) The proposed salary of $3,000 to $3,500 for junior 
high-school principals was increased by vote of the council, 27 to 7, 
to $3,500 to $4.(X)0. This increase was later accepted by the Board of 
Education. (6) Mr. Wilkinson made a motion to amend section 6 
of the bill to read : " Substitutes are authorized at a salary equal to 
the basic salary of class 2, group A, or class 3, group A, in whidi 
service is to be perfomied and qualifioations are possessed." Sec- 
tion 6 was adopted as amended. 

Following the approval of the salary schedule and the accompany- 
ing reorganization legislation the legislation necessary to put the 
schedule into effect was written. The bill in its completed form 
was considered by the members of the Board of Education in con- 
ferences on January 18 and February 3 and formally approved by 
the l)oard at its regular meeting on Fel)ruary 9. The superintendent 
was instructed to have it introduced in both branches of Ocmgress. 
Also, on the suggestion of the superintendent, the board designated 
a steering or legislative committee to take charge of the legislation, 
consisting of two m^ooibers of the Board of Education, the superin- 
tendent and two assistant superintendents, and the president and 
secretary of the teachers' council. 

THE BIIX IN CONGRESS. 

The bill was introduced into the Senate on February 10 by Sen- 
ator (^a])per. chairman of the subcommittee on schools of the Sen- 
ate District Committee. It was introduced into the House on 
February 11 by Congressman Focht, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The Senate District Committee held a hearing on the bill on 
April 3, when by arrangement of the steering committee Mr. Lloyd 
took charge of the presentation of the case. Mr. Lloyd spoke briefly 
and introduced the superintendent of schools, who spoke at some 
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lenfrth explainin^r the details of the bill. By invitation Dr. W. S. 
I)('ffenli;ui<rli. of the Bureau of Education, presented evidence re- 
trardinir salaries in otlier cities and showed that the salaries in 
Washington arc comj^aratively low. Mr. S. E. Kramer, Mr. Allan 
Davis. .Nil*. Ileniy IT. (Jlassie. Mr. Paul Vj. Lesh, Mr. George C. 
Sniitli. Mr. William McK. Clayton, and Miss Grace Janney also 
spoke briefly. 

The Senate District Committee reported favorably on the bill in a 
written report to the Senate on May 5, 1922. 

The District Committee of the House scheduled a hearing cm April 
19. 1922. When the committee assembled it appeared that there was 

no opposition to the bill and the committee voted unanimously to re- 
port the bill fa\'oi'al)ly without further arfrunient than had already 
Itecn presented in the recr)rds of the Senate committee. The bill was 
reported favorably to the House on May 11. 

BlU. HAS PUBLIC SUPrORT. 

The bill was considered and favorably acted on by many citizens' 
associations. Such bodies as the board of trade and the chamber of 

coiiuiierce are on i-ecord in favor of hi^rher salaries for school em- 
ployees. The commissioners a])proved the bill "with some reserva- 
tions." No opposition has appeared to the bill — not a single body of 
citizens has taken action against the passage of the bill. 

ITS PRESENT STATUS. 

At the close of schools in June the bill was on the calendar of each 
luanch of Con<iress. The Senate was considerintr the tariff and was 
doin<r business on le<rlslative day of April 20. Consideration of the 
tai'itr was only interru])ted l)y the most ur^^ent national business. 

In the House the last District day preceding the temporary ad- 
journment of the House until August 15, when it was hoped this bill 
might come up, was set aside for other business. There is still pos- 
sibility that the bill may be considered when the House reassembles, 
but that is only conjecture. 

THIS LEGISLATION MUST FASS. 

This is the most important school legislation for the District of 
Columbia that has been presented to Congress in more than 15 years. 
The public is back of it, the District needs and wants it. The school 
authorities of the District have been gratified to receive the assist- 
ance of public opinion and public support. They appeal not only for 
support but for active assistance in impressing on Congress the neces- 
sity of passing this legislation at the earliest possible opportunity. 




111. THE SHORTAGE OF SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS. 

1. WHY PRESENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS AliE INADEQUATE. 

School buildings in Washington are generally overcrowded. Some 
of them are greatly congested. Some of them are antiquated and 
should be replaced. Several factors have contributed to create this 
situation. 

Tiii: Kksllt of Waii Conditions. 

During the period of the war Washington experienced an unprece- 
dented increase in population. The school system experienced a cor- 
responding increase in school attendance. During this same period 
of the war, when school population was increasing so rapidly, school- 
house construction was largely at a standstill due to war conditions. 

An Accumulation of Failures to Make Appkopkiations. 

But the war was not the only factor. The (evidence presented in 
the superintendent's last annual report clearly shows that " the pres- 
ent shortage of classrooms in both elementary and high schools rep- 
resents an accumulation of failures from year to year to provide the 
additional classrooms necessarv to take care of increases in enroll- 
ment, and to provide the additional educational facilities necessary 
in a growing and progressive school system." Obviously when the 
additional classrooms opened each year are insufficient to accom- 
modate the increased enrollment it is impossible to abandon any old 
buildings, no matter how antiquated or unserviceable they are. The 
evidence presented last year clearly shows that annual appropria- 
tions for sclioolhouse construction during the past 40 years have 
not been sufficient to meet the growing needs of the school system. 

Labgeb Appbopbiations Recommended by Congbessional Commissions. 

The congressional commission of 1882 found the building situa- 
tion unsatisfactory because of insufficient appropriations. At that 
time 22 per cent of the classrooms were in rented quarters. The 
congressional commission created by the organic act of 19()G found 
many buildings which should be abandoned at once or at an early 
date, and recommended larger appropriations for sclioolhouse con- 
52 
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struction. This commission reported that during the 10 years pre- 
ceding 1908 schoolhouse construction had fallen behind at least 

$i2.0()0,000. 

While this commission recommended increased appropriations, the 
appropriations actually have fallen short of their recommendations 
by about $2,500,000. Moreover, after 14 years, appropriations have 
not yet been made for buildings to replace some of those recom- 
mended for immediate abandonment. 

BoABD OF Education Has Asked fos Funds. 

Durin^^ the past 20 3^ears the annual reports of the Board of Edu- 
( ation show that the school authorities have been fully aware of the 
increasing congestion and have repeatedly called attention to serious 
overcrowding. They have urged new buildings. Moreover, in the 
school estimates the board has urged that funds be provided for ad- 
ditional schoolhouse accommodations. 

Delated Afpbopbiations Increase CkiNGESTHm. 

The delay in carrying out a recommended prc^ram of construction 
makes for increased congestion rather than permanent relief. The 
new Eastern High School recommended in 1908 is not yet ready. It 
took 8 years to carry out the recommendation for a new Central 

lli<rh Scliool. It likewise took 8 years to get Dunbar High School. 
It took 5 vears to <ret the Wilson Normal School and over 6 years to 
<iv{ i\w Minor Xorinal School. The coiirrressional commission made 
recommendations concerning these schools. 

Lack of Systematic Appbopri ation s Chief Cause. 

In the last analysis the reason for conirested school houses and 
anti(]uated l)uil(lin<rs is lack of consistent and systematic appropria- 
tions for new schoolhouses. Tlie basis for some of these several 
statements is indicated in the following pages. 

Increased Enrollment Compared with Additional Accommodations. 

During the ])eriod of 9 years from September, 1913, through June 
'in, 1922, the enrollment in the elementary schools increased 7,436 

[Hipils. Counting 40 pupils to a room, 186 additional classrooms 
should have been made available during this same period to accom- 
modate these additional elementary-school pupils 

However, during this same 9 years only 86 additional permanent 
classrooms for elementary-school pupils were constructed. Only 4 
old classrooms were abandoned and replaced. To take care of in- 
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creased enrollment and in lieu of the uMial permanent construction 
40 temporary portable schoolhoiises were erected in 1918 and 20 ad- 
ditional ones in 191D. These 00 erected in the 2 years, to^rether witli 
the 18 already in use at that time, make the total of 7b portables now 
in use. 

From this it is clear that during this period of 9 years the school 
system has fallen behind in construction of permanent buildings for 
elementary schools to the extent of 104 classrooms. Even with the 
use of 73 portables in the elementary schools (5 are used in high 

schools) there is clearly an unmet accumulated need of 81 class- 
rooms to care for the increased enrolhnent above. X(^ buildino\s v.ere 
erected to make possible the abandonment of any undesirable 
buildings. 

The result of the attempt to educate pupils without the required 
number of classrooms has been, first, to increase the size of class in 
many cases far beyond the maximum standard of 40 pupils ; to rent 
such buildings as were available in the vicinity of the pupils to be 
instructed ; to put to classroom use small office rooms, rooms in base- 
ments, and other undesirable rooms; and to place classes on part 
time so that two classes micrht occupy the same rooms, one in the 
mornin<r and the other in the afternoon. 

The follo\vin<r table sho^YS the wliole eurollment in elementary 
schools from 1912-13 tliroujrh 1921-22. the increase or decrease each 
year, and the total net increase for the period : 

Incrca.scd ettrolUnent in c'lcmtntary fscliools from lUUi-l 'f through 1921-22. 



Year. 


Whole 
enroll- 
moit.* 


Increase 

over 
preceding 

year. 


Decrease 

from 
preceding 

year. 


1912-15 


51,112 
18:i 
50, 871 
52,291 
52,600 
126 
55,036 
56,629 
57,553 
58,548 










929 




688 
1,420 

309 
1,526 

910 
1,593 

924 

995 


1915-16 


































8,365 


929 







1 loclodes vocational schools. 

> Includes seventh and dghth grades in Junior hi^ schools. 
Nrt increase, 7,^. 



Addition al ( J i . a .s s h oo &i s . 

The following table shows the schools which have been ^ected*or 
to which additions have been made from 191S-14 through X^X-^Si, 
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when occupied, the net increase in number of classnxMns^ aiid tiie 
total appropriation for each item : 

Number of additional rooms in clonentarif school buildings completed and 

occupied from 1913-14 through 1921-22. 



School. 



Birnpy 

Congress Heights. 



Park View. 
Powell 



E. V. Brown. 

Doaiiwood 

Burrou^lis 

Burrville 

l'ci\vorth...#, 

Takomu 

West 

H. D. Cooke.. 



Total. 



School 
year 
occupied. 



lOl'Ml 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 
1918-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
1921-22 
1921-22 
1921-22 
1921-22 
1921-22 



Number 
of addi- 
tional 
rooms. 



6 
4 
0 
16 
8 
0 
0 
S 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 



90 



Number 
of rooms 
replaced. 



Net 
increase 
inrooaos. 



16 
8 



86 



Total 
appropria- 
Utm. 



$51,000 
33,000 



is2.eod 

66,000 



80,000 
190,000 
222,000 
210,000 

203,000 
185,000 
200,000 
90,000 



1,662,000 



I Four more rooms to be constructed. out of this appropriation in 1921-22. 

No statement oi argument could bring out more clearly than does 
the above tabulation the fact that the present congestion is due to 
lack of appropriations for school buildings. Over a period of greatly 

increased enrol Inient a total of only $1,G62,000 was appropriated for 
biiiltlings opened during that period. This means an average of 
about $1S5.()(K) per year. 

If appropriations had been made for permanent classrooms to 
meet wholly the need represented by the increased enrollment, it 
would have been necessary to appropriate for 186 classrooms instead 
of for 86 such rooms. At the rate of $18,500 per classroom, the 
additional amount required for 100 classrooms would be $1,850,000, 
u sum far larger than was actually appropriated. Four classrooms 
are appropriated for for the Deanwood School, but not yet com- 
pleted. 

High ^Schools. 

From September, 1913, through June 30, 1922, the enrollment in 
the high schools increased 3,871 pupils. To accommodate these 

l)upils would ixMpiire two buildings of the size of the new Central 
and new Eastern High Schools. 

During this same period when the enrollment was increasing 
nearly 4,000 pupils two new high-school buildings were opened — 
the new Central High and Dunbar High. When these schools were 
transferred to their new buildings the pupils then in the schools 
were also transferred. If these two new buildings had been avail- 
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able exclusively for the increased enrollment of pupils in they 
would not have accommodated that increased enrollment. 

The information for high schools corresponding to that for ele- 
mentary schools follows : 



Increased enrollment m the high schools from 191S-14 through 1921-22. 



Year. 

* 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Increase 
over pre- 
ceding 
year. 


Decrease 
from pre- 
ceding 
year. 


1912-13 


6,757 
6,098 

6,380 
6,908 
7,352 
7,197 
7,045 
8,470 
9,271 
10,62S 






1913-14 


282' 

528 

444 


650 


1914-15 


1915 IG 




1916-17 




1917-18 


i55 
152 


1918-19 




1919-20 » 


i,42.5 

KOI 
1,357 


1920-21 




1921-22 










4,837 I 966 







> Inclades ninth grade in junior scho(ds. 
Net increase, 3,871. 



Additionai. Accommodations in High-School Buildings Completed and 
Occupied from 1913-14 Through 1921-^. 

Central High School. — This building was opened in September, 
1916. It will accommodate 2,300 pupils. Appropriations wer^ made 



as follows : 

1912— Site— • .$250. 000 

1914 — ^Building and equipment -iOO, 000 

1915 — ^Buiiding and equipment 450,000 

1916— Building and equipment 450, 000 

1918— Building and equipm^t 55, 000 



Formerly tlie Central Tlifrli Scliool ayus loratecl at Seventii and O 
StriH'ts NW.. ^Y]li('li acconinuxlated about 1/200 pupils. Three- 
fourtlis of this buildinir now arconiniodates the Colninl)ia Junior 
High School and one-fouith of the building is occupied by students 
in Americanization classes, both day and night. 

Dunl)wr High School. — This building was opened in September, 
1916. It will accommodate 1^00 pupils. Appropriations were made 
as follows: 



1912 $(>0, (KH) 

1914 150,000 

1915 150,000 

1916 250,000 



Formerly the Dunbar High School was accommodated in the old 
M Street High School. This building is now used for students in 
the Robert Gould Shaw Junior High School, and three rooms are 
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used for office purposes for assistant directors of special subjects in 
the colored schools. One room is used by the dental operator. 

2. THE PBESENT SITUATION DURING 1921-22. 

The situation during the school year 1921-22 will be best under- 
stood if the situation in 1920-21 is first reviewed. 

Conditions in 192(K-21 Reviewed. 

In 1920-21 there was an increased enrollment in the elementary 
schools of 924 pupils; in the high schools of 801 pupils. The in- 
creased enrollment in the elementary schools represents enough 
pupils to fill a 24-room building. The increased enrollment in high 
schools was sufficient to fill a buildinor larger than Eastern or Western 
and noarlv as larL'"<' as Business Iliirh School. 

Dui'iuir tlu^ school year 19*2()-21 the four rooms added to the Dean- 
wood schools Avere the only additional accommodations available 
for elementary school pupils. Xo additional high-school accommo- 
dations were available durin^r 1920 21. 

The increased enrollment of pupils in 1920-21, together with the 
accumulated needs of the past, resulted in unprecedente4 conge^icm. 
The study made by the superintendent as of November 1, 1920. 
showed the urgent need of additional accommodations. 

NEEa>s OF Elementary Schools. 

One hundred and eighty-three additional classrooms were needed 
to accommodate satisfactorily the enrollment in the elementary 



schools, distributed as follows: 

T(» cliiiiiiiatc ttic use of puitahlc scliooUioiises. 73 

To ('liiniiiato the use of reuted quarters and other undesirable 

rooms 35 

To reduce 444 oversize classes to classes of 40 pupils 57 

To eliminate part-time classes 18 



183 

In addition to the 73 portables in the elementary schools there 
were 20 rented quarters in 1920-21. There were about as maaiy more 
undesirable basement and office rooms used for classroom purposes. 
There were 444 classes enrolling more than 40 pupils. There were 
27 classes on part time. 
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Needs w High Schools. 



There were approximately 1.800 hi<rh-school pupils in excess of 
the capacity of the high and junior high schools, as indicated in the 
following tabulation: 



SchcMfl. 



Business 

Central 

Eastern 

McKinley , 

Western 

Columbia Junior * . 

Armstrong 

Dunbar 

Bba,w Junior High ^ . 

Totals 



Capacity. 



900 
2,. 300 
350 
1,100 
650 
300 
300 
1,200 
2S0 



7,350 



Enroll- 
ment No- 
vember 1, 
1920. 



1,208 

2,8.37 
r.f,i 

1,296 
760 
140 
638 

1,402 
40 



8,984 



1 Ninth grade only. 

For the most part this excessive enrollment in the high schools 
was accommodated through the double-shift program. Business, 
Eastern, and Western High were on double shift. Some of the 
pupils at McKinley were accommodated at the Columbia Junior 
High Schooj[. Five portables were in use at Armstrong. 

CONDrno.xs Du king Year 1921-22. 

With the opening of only four additional classrooms for elemen- 
tary school pupils, and with no additional accommodations for high 
school pupils, the congestion which already existed together with 
the further congestion caused by increased enrollment are carried 
over into the school year 1921-22. Further contrestion durinji the 
school year 11)21-22 resulted from increased enrollment. 

In 1921-22 the enrollment in elementary schools increased Wi) 
pupils; in the high schools the enrollment jum})e(l 1,857 pupils over 
the preceding year. It would take a 2r)-room building to accommo- 
date this increase in the elementary schools, and a building nearly 
as large as the new Eastern High School to acc(»nmodate the in- 
creased high school enrollment. 

During the school year 1921-22, 44 additional elementary school 
class^rocMi^ were available as follows: 







Num- 






School. 


Division. 


ber of 


Description. 


Opoied. 






roooos. 




Petworth 


Third 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 

44 




Sept. 20,1921 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Feb. 21,1922 




do 


do 


West 


do 


do 




Fifth 










H. D. Cooke 




do 
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With an increased enrollment of 995 pupils, these 44 classrooms 
were only slightly more than sufficient to take care of the increased 
enrollment. They did little toward relieving accumulated conges- 
tion. 

No additional high-school accommodations became available dur- 
ing 1921-22. 

Unmet Needs of Elementary Schools. 

The total of 48 additioiuil schoollioiise acconiniodations provided 
in 19i?()-*21 and in 1921-2:^ were not only wliolly inadequate to meet 
the h()usin<r needs of the elementary schools l)ut were barely suffi- 
cient to take care of the increased enrollment of 1,919 pupils during 
that period. The accumulated congestion of preceding years has 
continued rather than been relieved during the past school year. 

No additional high-school accommodations were made available 
during the two preceding years, hence the increased enrollment of 
2,158 i)iii)ils for .the two years has further confused a situation 
already hadly confounded. 

A statistical comparison between the need of relief in 1920 and in 
1921 will show clearly that tlie situation has become more acute. 
The follow in<r tal)nlalion shows the nuin})er of classrooms needed on 
November 1, 1920, and the number needed November 1, 1921 : 



To din^natd part-time classes. .... 

To eliminate rented buildiDgs and otber undesirable rooms. 

To eliminate portables 

To eliminate oversize classes 

Total 




1921 



18 


19 


35 


58 


,73 


71 


57 


57 


183 


205 



Whereas in 1920, 183 classrooms were needed, in 1921 it would have 
taken 205 classrooms to accomplish the same purpose, despite the 
opening of 44 additional roioms in September of that year. In 1920 
there were 444 oversize classes, and in 1921 this number had increased 
to 494 classes. Clearly up to June 30, 192S, no progress had yet been 
made in actually relieving a serious educational situation. On the 
contrary, the congested conditions of our elementary schools were 
growing worse. 

Unmet NEia>s of High Schools. 

Since no additional high-school accommodations have been pro*- 
vided during the past two years, obviously the serious congestion has 
15178—22 5 
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beeome more intensified. The following tabulation shows that situa- 
tion in 1922 as compared with 1921 : 



School. 



Business 

Central 

Eastern 

Mclvinley 

Western 

Columbia Junior High i 

Armstrong 

Dunbar 

Shaw Junior High i 

Total 

1 Ninth grade only. * Minus 49. < Minus 185. 

Net excess over eai^ty in 1921, 2,981. 

Summary. 

From the above summary of the huihlinof situation it is clear that 
the rate at which additional buildings are being opened in 1920-21 
and in 1921-22 is not as rapid as the inrceased demand for accom- 
modations due to increased enrollment. Congestion is still increas- 
ing. No undesirable rooms or portables can be dispensed with. No 
antiquated buildings long ago condemned can be abandoned. Classes 
still continue too large. Double-shift programs in the high schools 
are more general than heretofore. Part time is increasing in the 
elementary schools. Surely the hue of this picture must be changed 
in due time. Surely the Congress of the United States can not justify 
a further postponement of the time when adequate appropriations 
will be made so that the children of the Nation's capital will be able 
I to receive the full-time education under appropriate housing condi- 

tions that the American people have always considered to be the 
birthright of every American boy and girl. 

4 

I 3. THE RELIEF PROVIDED FOR TO DATE. 

I The relief provided for up to date is to result from the additional 

£ schoolhouse accommodations provided for in the " second deficiency 

I act, 1921," in the appropriations act for 1922, and in the appropria- 

3 tions act for 1923. The schoolhouse accommodations appropriated 

I for in each of these acts will be presented in tabular form and will 

■ then be analyzed and explained. 





Enroll- 


Enroll- 


Capacity. 


ment 
Nov. 1 


ment 
Nov. 1, 




1920. 


1921. 


900 


1.2ns 


1,281 


2,3(10 


■2. s37 


3,072 


350 


661 


KS4 


1,100 
650 


1,298 


1,464 


760 


894 


300 


140 


251 


300 


638 


880 


1,200 


1,402 


1..540 


250 


40 


65 



7,350 



8,984 



10, .331 



Excess 

over 
capacity 
in 1921. 



3S1 
772 

364 
244 



(») 



580 
340 

3,21.'-) 
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IN " Second Deficiency Act, 1921. " 

The " second deficiency act, 1921," approved June 16, 1921, carried 
under an " emergency item " the following list of appropriations for 
school buildings and grounds : 



Sduxd. 



ELEMENtAKY SCHOOLS. 



John Eatm. 

Do 

Monroe 

Kingsman.. 

Ho 

Buchanan.. 

Do 

Mott 

Smothers... 



Bell. 



Hamilton. 
Harriscm.. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 



McFarland >. 
Lane 



tigley K 



Divisicm. 



First 

do. . . 

Third.-.. 
Seventh.. 

do. . . 

Ninth.... 
.....do.... 
Eleventh. 
...do.... 



Thirteenth. 



Special. 
do.. 



Third . 
Fifth.. 
do. 



Number of 
rooms. 



SITES FOR EARLY USE. 



Armstrong Manual Training High School . 

Ingleside section 

Lovejoy School 

PhiUips School 

Woodley Park section 



TotaL. 



AODraONS TO PLAYOROUNDS. 



Hayes 

Emery... 
Peabody . 
Adams. . . 
Webb.... 
Harrison. 



TotaL. 



Grand total 

Additional obUgated. 



Appropriation. 



Object. 



24 
24 



Site 

Building.. 

...do 

Site 

Building.. 

Site 

Building. . 
...do 

Site ^ 

Building . . 

Site 

Building 
...do 

Repairs. 



Building. 

Site , 

Building.. 



Amount. 



$12,000 
140,000 
75,000 
30,000 
140,000 
30,000 
140,000 
140,000 
5,000 
70,000 
20,000 
140,000 
150,000 
17,000 



1,109,000 



100,000 
50,000 
100,000 



250.000 



20,000 
40,000 
6,500 
9,000 

40,000 



115,500 



5,000 
8,000 
20,000 
20,000 
1,500 
15,000 



69,500 



1, 544,000 
400,000 



Grand total appropriated i 1,944,000 



Description. 



Additiffli. 

Do. 
New bnilding. 

AdcUtion. 

Do. 

Replacement. 
Do. 

Do. 



New building. 
Do. 
Do. 



i limit of cost fixed at $900,000. 
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In Appropriation* Act, 1922. 



The appropriation act for 1922, approved February 22, 1921, car- 
ried the following apropriations for buildings and grounds : 



School. 



ELEMENTABY SCHOOLS. 



H. D. Cooke. 

Petworth 

Takoma 

West 

BllTTOUghs... 

Wheatley — 

Burrville 

Dean wood... 
Mott 



Total 

ITIGII SCHOOLS. 



Eastern High. 
Dunbar High. 



Total 

Grand total. 



Division. 



Third.... 

do.... 

do...- 

do.... 

Fifth 

Pixtli. . . . 
Kl('\ iMilh. 


do.... 



Number of 
rooms. 



1,500 pupils. 



Appropriation. 



Object. 



4 


Building.. 


S 


do 


H 


do 


. 8 


do 


8 


do 


12 


(1;) 


8 





8 


(1.) 




Laud 



Building. 
Land 



Amount. 



$90,000 
61,000 
80,000 
90,000 
80,000 
54,000 
120,(KX) 
100, 000 
30,000 



705,000 



240,000 
35,000 



275,000 



980,000 



Description. 



Addition. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New building. 

.\ddition. 
Do. 
Do. 



New building. 



In App£Opriations Act fob 1922. 



The appropriations act for 1923, approved June 20. 11)22, carries 
the following appropriations for buildings and grounds : 



Sduxd. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Ingleside . 

Wheatley. 

Garrison.. 



Chain Bridge Road. 
Lovejoy 



Total 

JJjmOK mOH SCHOOLS. 



McFarland. 
LunglSy.... 



Total 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Eastern . . .. 

Dunbar 

Armstrong. 

Do 

Westom 



Total 

Grand total. 



Division. 



Third. 

Sixth . 
Tenth. 



....do 

Thirteenth. 



Third. 
Fifth:. 



Number of 
rooms. 



8 
12 
8 

2 
8 



24 
24 



Appropriation. 

Object. Amount. 



Building. 
do 

Site 

Building. 

do 

...«do 



Building. 
do 



Building. 
Land . . . . 
....do .... 
Building. 
Plans 



$\4(),(m 

1(X>, 'MK) 

140, (Mh) 
2.5.000 
125,000 



536,000 



200,000 
200,000 



400,000 



900,000 
50,000 
50,000 

100,000 
(^) 



1, 10(), 000 



2,036,000 



Descripti(Hi 



New building. 
Addition. 

Do. 

Replacement. 
Additimi. 



New building. 
Do. 



Do. 
Addition 



» 1,500 pupils. 



No appropriation mAde. 
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ElEMENTAKY iSCHOOI^S. 
• 

In the pre('0(lin<r })af^e.s the amount of ])rospective relief for con- 
gestion in elementary schools has been indicated. In the following 
pa^^es an analysis of this relief is made, showing approximately when 
the additional accommodations were or will be available for use and 
to what extent the accommodations appropriated for to date provide 
the necessary relief. 



Additional classrooms opened in 1920-21. 



Schools. 


Number 
of rooms. 


When occupied. 






February, 1921. 



The appropriation for Deanwood was for ei^t rooms. The other 
four rooms are being erected. 

Additional classrooms occupied during 1921-22. 



School. 


Number 
of rooms. 


Wh^ oc^pied. 




8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 

< 

44 


September, 1921. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

February, 1922. 












• 



The appi-o])riations for tlie liist six of these buildintrs were for the 
comijletion of the construction, the initial ai)pro})riation huvin^r been 
previously made. The ai)prop; iation for tlie II. D. Cooke School was 
carried in the act for 1022, approved February 22, 1921, The ap- 
propriation was immediately available. The commissioners and 
municipal architect proceeded with dispatch and the addition was 
completed and occupied by the opening of the second school term in 
February, 1922, in spite of delay due to labor troubles. 

Additiowal Classrooms to Become Available Dubing 1922-23. 

As far as one may predict the completion of construction under 
present unsettled labor and transportation conditions, the following 
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elementary school accommodations should become available during 
the coming school year : 



School. 



I 



Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 



Probable occupancy. 



John Eaton 

Monroe 

Kinpsman 

Buchanan 

Mott 

Deanwood 

Wheatley 

REPLACEMENTS. 

Smothers 

Bell [...., 

Hamilton 

ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS AVAILABLE AFTER 

JUNK ao«ms. 

Ingleside 

Garrison 

Lovejoy 

REPLACEMENTS. 

Chain Bridge Road 



8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
12 



52 



20 



24 
2 



September, 1922. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dp. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ready in September, 1922. 

March, 192:?. 
February, l'J2:i. 

Awaits action of Ccmgress as to site. Plans ready 
for advotising. 

To make possible the abandonment of undesir- 
able buildings. 



September, 1923. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ready in S^tember, 1923. 
September, 1923. 

To replace an undesirable building. 



Junior High Schools. 

The "second deficiency act of 1921" carried an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for each of two new junior hi«:li schools with obli- 
gated appropriations of $300,000 each. The api)ro})riations act for 
1928 carries the balance of the obligated amount for each school. 
The information corresponding to that given for elementary schools 
is as follows: 



School. 


Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 


Probable 
occupancy. 






24 
24 


Rep t ember, 1923. 
Do. 







Since the junior hi<rh school accommodates pupils of grades 
7 and 8 of the elementary schools and the first year of the 
senior high school, the relief which these two schools will provide 
can best be stated in terms of elementary schools and high schools. 

Each school should accommodate about 800 pupils, of whom it is 
estimated approximately 250 will be high-school pupils and 550 
will be elementary-school pupils. In terms of classrooms in the 
elementary school, each school will provide approximately 14 class- 
rooms for elementary-school pupils. This means that these two 
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junior high schools will provide » tolal of 28 additional classrooms 
for elementary-school purposes. The two spchools will relieve the 

high school to the ezrtient of approximately 500 high-school pupils 
when they are opened in September 1923. No relief will be fur- 
nished during the school year 1922-23. 

High Schools. 

Appropriations acts of several preceding years have carried ap- 
propriations for the new Eastern High School. The balance of the 
obligated amount of $1,500,000 was appropriated in the act for 1923, 
namely. $900,000. Owing to the high cost of construction this 
amount was not suiRcient to equip the building as originally con- 
templated, hence a deficiency item was submitted to Congress 
amounting to $260,000, and was passed, thereby making it possible 
to equip the building immediately on its completion about Decem- 
ber 1, 1922, in time for the occupancy of the building at the open- 
ing of the second term of the school year, about February 1, 1923. 
The absence of a deficiency appropriation would have inevitahly 
postponed the opening of the new school at least six months. For 
this deficiency appropriation the school authorities are deeply ap- 
preciative. 

Ihe appropriations act for 1923 provides an initial appropria- 
tion for beginning an addition to the Armstrong Manual Training 
High School. Land has been acquired and the construction will 
proceed as soon as plans can be developed. The building should 
be ready for occupancy by September, 1924. 

The same act directs that plans f <wr an addition to the Western 
High School be prepared, but no appropriation is made for begin- 
ning construction. If an appropriation is carried in the estimates 
for 1924, this addition may Hkewise be available in Septwber, 1924. 

Relief for congestion in the high schools during the next school 
year is to be provided by the opening of the new Eastern High 
School, which will accommodate approximately 1,500 pupils. This 
is al)Out 500 pn])ils more than have been accommodated in the old 
Eastern })lant, where the double-shift program has been in opera- 
tion for a long time and other means of relief temporarily pro- 
vided. Some additional relief for high-school congestion will be 
provided by utilizing the old Eastern building for a junior high- 
school plant. This can not be dcme until legislation is secured 
establishing a salary schedule for administrative principals. It 
may be doubtful whether this plant can be opened as a junior hig^ 
school before September, 1923. 
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Tabulated summary of additional school accommodations. 
(September, 1920, to June 30, 1922.) 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS. 



Occupied durinj^ school year 1920-21 (rooms) 4 

Occupied during school year 1921-22 (rooms) 44 

To be occupied during school year 1922-23 (rooms) 52 

To be available after June 30, 1923 (rooms) 24 

Replacements : 

Occupied during school year 1920-21 —None. 

Occupied during school year 1921-22 None. 

To be occupied during school year 1022-23 (rooms) 12 

To be available after June 30, 1923 (rooms) 10 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Occupied during school year 1920-21 None. 

Occupied during school year 1921-22 None. 

To be occupied during scliool year 1922-23 None.* 

To be available after June 30. 1923: ' 

Elementary-school clasises 28 

High-school pupils . .500 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Occupied during school year 1920-21. none. 
Occupied during school year 1921-22. none. 

To be occupied during school year 1922-23, Eastern Hi^ School, for 1,500 

pupils. 

To be available after June 30, 1923, addition to Armstrong, for 800 pupils. 

SUMMARY. 

Eu:mentary Schools. 

On November 1, 1920. there was an accumulated shortai^e of 183 
cJassrooms for elementary-school pupils. To this accumulated 
shorta<2:e a})proximately 24 rooms were added in 1921-22, due to the 
increased enrollment of nearly a thousand pupils in that school year, 
making a total need of 207 classrooms for elementary-school pupils. 

To meet this situation 4 classrooms were opened in 1020-21 and. 
44 more rooms in 1921-22, making a total of 48 classro<»ns opened 
during these two years. Deducting the 48 additional classrooms 
from the accumulated need of 207 classrooms leaves an unmet need 
of 159 classrooms for the elementary schools. 

The beginning of the next school year will undoubtedly see an 
increase in enrollment of from TOO to 1,000 pu])ils. The bef^inning 
of the next school year will also see 52 additional classrooms avail- 
able for additional pupils. It may be conservatively estimated that 



*01d Eastern High building may be used in case necessary legislation is secured. 
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at least one-half of these new classrooms will be needed to house 
new pupils and only about half of them will be available to apply 
on the shortage of the past. Even if there were no increase in 
enrollment in the next school year, and if it were possible to apply 
the whole 52 additional rooms to the shortage of the past, there 
would still be an unmet need of over 100 classrooms for elementary- 
school pupils which must be subsequently met by the opening of 
additional accommodations. 

The two new junior high schools will probably be ready for school 
use in September, 1923. They should accommodate about 1,100 ele- 
mentary-school pupils, representing about 28 classrooms. The ap- 
jjpopriations act for 19*28 provides for 30 ncAV classrooms, making a 
total of 04 classrooms for the second school year following. 

High Schools. 

On November 1, 1920, there was an accumulated shortage of 
accommodations for 1,634 high -school pupils. This shortage was 
increased in 1921-22 by increase in enrollment of 1,357 pupils. 

No additional accommodations for high-school pupils have been 
opened during the past two years. The school year of 1922-23 will 
open facin^r this accumulated shortage of accommodations. The 
next year will undoubtedly see this shorta^re intensified by an increase 
in the enrollment of hiorh-school i)U})ils. The next school year will 
also see in all probability the openiiiL^ of the new Eastern Hifrh 
School, which will accommodate 500 more pupils than are now housed 
in the old Eastern plant. 

The two new junior hi<rh schools will provide accommodations 
for approximately 500 high-school pupils at the opening of the 
school year 1923-24. The addition to the Armstrong Manual Train- 
ing School which has been ai)i)ropriated for will bring much-needed 
relief to that school. 

Nevertheless, when all accommodations for which appropriations 
liiive been made shall have l)ecome available there will still be an 
unmet need of additional accommodations for 1,200 high-school 
pupils. 

4. WHAT Wi: 31UST SQUARELY FACE. 

The people of Washington must squarely face certain stubborn 
facts regarding schoolhouse accommodations, and then must take 
such action as they may deem appropriate under the circumstances. 

They nuist realize — 

1. That the number of classrooms for elemontary-school pupils opened during 
the scliool yoMi-s 1020-21 and 1021-22 have not been sufficient to do more than 
take <are of the increased enrollment in the elementary schools during the 
same two years. 
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2. That those to be opened during the school year 1922-23 will not do much 
more than take care of the usual increase in enrcdlment. 

3. That very little, if any, progress is being made on the accumulated shortage 
of elementary-school accommodations of the pre-war and war period. 

4. That the additional accommodations at Eastern nnd Armstrong and the 
new .limior high schools, if avaihible at once, would Icsive unprovided for 
enough pupils to fill a school building larger than the new Eastern Building. 

5. Tliat congestion can be relieved in elementary and high schools only by 
increased appropriations for school buildings. 

In the light of the congestion existing during the school year 
1921-22 the wisdom of Congress in making an appropriation of 
nearly $2,000,000 for buildings and grounds in the second deficiency 
act of 1921 " now stands oat clearly appar^t* That appropriation 

was to meet a real emergency, much of which will continue to exist 
after these buildings are completed and occupied. 

The money appropriated in the " second (loficiency for school 
buildings became immediately available. The engineer coniniissioner 
exercised commendable judgment in employing outside architects 
on several of these buildings to prepare plans under the supervision 
of the municipal architect. By so doing the construction of the 
building was hastened ; the buildings so planned, except two, will be 
occupied by September, 1922, or shortly thereafter. The school 
authorities can now organize these schools at the beginning of the 
year rather than in the middle of a school term, as would undoubt- 
edly have been the case had any other course been pursued. By pur- 
suing the course which they did the commissioners are placing sev- 
eral of these buildings at the disposal of the board of education at 
the earliest possible moment. For this, in view of the very urgent 
need, the school authorities are very appreciative. 

The accumulated building needs are not being taken care of as 
rapidly as they should be. The appropriations act of 1922 carried 
about $1,000,000 only, a large portion of which was for obligated 
appropriations, and did not represent new items for permanent relief. 
Likewise, while the act of 1923 carries over $2,000,000, only about 
one-fourth of it is for new projects, the balance is for obligated ap- 
propriations. In the light of the pressing building needs of the 
school system the appropriation for new items of schoolhouse con- 
struction in the appropriations act for 1923 is regrettably small and 
very inadequate. The regular annual appropriations for schoolhouse 
construction must be materially increased if the shortage of the past 
is to be made up. Two million dollars ])er year for new projects, 
exclusive of obligated appropriations, for a period of five years, will 
be necessary. 

The people of Washington should adopt a policy of urging on the 
commissioners, the Bureau of the Budget, and Congress the neces- 
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sity of providing appropriations which will result in aboli^ing from 
our schools : 

id) Part time in the elementary schools and doable shifts in the high 
schools. 

(6) Oversize classes in elementary and high schools. 

(c) The use uf portables and other undesirable rooms in elementary 

and high schools. 

(d) All rented buildings. 

(e) The use of buildings recommended for abandonment. 

A further policy ^ould also be adopted which ^will provide: 

(a) Assembly halls and gymnasiuuis for all elementary schools of 16 

rooms or more now in use or hereafter erected. 
ih) The selection and purchase of school sites in advance of tbeit use to 

insure being able to secure ^ough land to {Hrovide not only for 

extending a building but also suitable play space for pupils, 
(c) The erection of schoolhouse accommodations as needs are apparent 

and before real ctmgestion exists. 

Unless and until these policies have been agreed to and shall have 
been put into practice, the present congestion is inevitably bound to 

continue and to increase. 



IV. REPORTS BY SUrERVlSlNG PRINCIPALS ON THEIR SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS. 



In Section I of this report attention was called to the assignment 
of special administrative and educational problems to the supervis- 
ing principals. It was possible for them to accept such assignments 
because of the redistribution of their work and the work of adminis- 
trative principals. 

When the snperinteiuleiit asked the su}K'rvisin<r i)riiu'i])als {"or an- 
nual reports he informed thorn that they need not he prepared e-j)e- 
cially for pubhcation. The superintendent feels, however, that they 
contain information of value to the teachers and to the public. Ac- 
cordingly they are here presented. 

While they were presented to the superintendent without expecta- 
tion of publication, nevertheless no attempt has been made to edit 
them. 

Doctor Kimball was assigned to the subject of " Teachers' Salaries 
in Other Cities" because he had already been made chairman of a 
committee of the teachers' council on this subjeet. 'Jdie ri'port of 
Doctor KimbalFs committee was piibhshed by the National Educa- 
tion Association as Bulletin No. U). 

Miss Anne Ik^ers was assiirned the topic "Payment of Teachers 
During Leaves of Al)sence and Provisions for iSubstitute l*ay." 
This subject is being considered also by a committee of the teachers' 
council, and the work is still in progress. 

Mr. Patterson and Doctor Montgomery were not given any special 
assignments because the increased functions of administrative prin- 
cipals did not in any way relieve them of any of their manifold duties. 
The reports of the other supervising principals follow. They illus- 
trate a thorough ofoin<r attempt to increase the effectiveness of our 
administrative machinery and to improve our educational practice. 

Repobt on Educational Measurement and Research. 

(By Robert L. Haycock and .Tohn C. Bruce.) 

At the l)eginiiiii.i; of the school term, 11)21-22, the superintendent of schools 
appointed a committee on educational research and measurement, and in- 
-stnicted tlie coniniittee to organize nu<\ julitiinisfcr nil such work in' the hi??h 
and elementary schools. Mr. llobert L. Haycock jind Mr. .lohn (\ F,ruce. super- 
vising principals of the third and thirteenth divisions, respectively, were re- 
quested by the superintendent to undertake the work. No organized investiga- 
tions of this sort had been previously attempted in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. 
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Tlio suijoriiiteiiUeiit did wot riv^trict the committee to any definite lim^ of 
l)ro('e<lure. The inauguration of tlie work must necessarily proceed ouly after 
due deliberation and alonjr those lines suggested by the needs of the school 
system. It was thonirlit that in its broad aspects the first work of the com- 
mittee should take shape as follows: 

1. Estahlisliment of a bureau of information for teachers and officers in- 
terested in standai'd tests and scales. 

2. Direction and superNisiug uf all standardized tests and measurements in 
the scliools. 

3. Study and comparison of achievements of our pupils with those i» other 
cities. 

4. Formulation of plans^that will make for greater efficiency in educational 
organization and procedure in the schools. 

5. Colaboration with outside educators desiring to make research "investiga- 
lio?is iliat liave been approved by the superintendent. 

With this jreneral proirram in ndnd the committee at once began corre- 
sixmilence with i»iil)lisliei-s of standard tests in all parts of the United States. 
Coities of many of the hest known of these tests were received, catalo.iiued, 
and tiled hy the connniltee and were thns made available for teachers nn\\ of- 
lieers who desii-cd information as to snch tests and scales. The conmuttec^ was 
iiandicapped consideiably in its elTorts to assemble samples of standard testis 
because of the lack of a fund w^ith which to carry on its work. It was found 
that many publishers refuse to give away even samples of their standard 
tests. 

Without money the committee was in doubt as to how it would carry out 
any extensive program of testing in the schools. It seemed impossible to 
make bricks without straw. Standard tests were costing anywhere from 3 
to 0 cents jier coi)y, and the instructions for teachers which nccompany 
the tests ranired in price from 20 to ."0 cents apiece. Necessity l)ecame the 
mother of invention, and the committee resorted to tlie printin.tr press, nsinjr 
th(»se test.^ tliat miudit be jirinted. and actually invented a numl)er of tests de- 
signed i»rimarily to measure work in certain grades. Most of these tests were 
'Aiven in May and June at the close of the semester in order that the results 
might be comparable with those i» other cities. Three tests were given iu 
January at the close of the first semester. 

The following table indicates the testing program of the committee beginning 
January 17, 1922 : 



Form No. 



1- A tost of iikmUhI utility 

t. S;uiK' (lir(>','ii:)ns for tcaclK rs 

2. Si)ollinf; test ( without sentences).., 

3. SpcUin}? test (with smtenoes) 

5. Test in numtjer facts 

7. Test in verb forms 

6. Same— directions for teachers 

9. Test in reasoning (arithmetic) 

8. Same (lirootions for teachers 

II. Test in suhtraction 

10. Same Directions for teachers 

11. (-;eof,'ra{)hy ( I 'nitc'l States) 

12. Same dir(>cti )iis for teachers 

lo. (leo^raphy of T-urope 

14. Same (lifoctions for teachers 

It). Kecord card— intelligence standing 



Grade. 




8B 
SB 
5-8 
5-8 
4A-4R 
6B 
6B 
7-8 
7-8 
3-6 
3-6 
6A 
6A 
7B 
7B 
8B 



May 19 
May 19 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 17 
May 23 
May 23 
May 18 
May 18 
May 25 
May 25 
June 1 
June 1 
June 6 
June 6 
June 23 



Total 
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It is the purpose of the ooiiiniittee to study the results obtained by these 
tests and submit reports to the superintendent. A complete report of test No. 5 
has already been submitted. 

The committee has issued three general circulars to the teachers and officers^ 
circular No. 1 giving definite instructions as to the administration of standard 
tests ; circular No. 2, being a preliminary report on test No. 5, for the informa- 
tion of primary teachers; and circular No. 3, issued at the close of the year, 
giving the general results of the tests and comparing the attainments of our 
pupils with the standards of other cities. These circulars were mimeo- 
graphed. 

In June a new procedure was inauijurated under Iho auspices of the com- 
mittee in connection with the certilicati(Mi of pupils from the eighth grade 
to the higli school. A card sliowing the standing of each pupil promoted from 
the elementary grades was prepared by the 8-B teacher and transmitted to 
the high school selected by the pupil. Besides showing tlie pupil's marks in 
the several grade subjects, the card gave an intelligence quotient obtained by 
means of a test of mental ability given under the direction of the committee 
on May 19 to all 8-B classes throughout the city. This card was devised with 
a view to guiding the high school principals in the organization of freshman 
classes. The cards will be kept on file as records at the high schools. 

Realizing that a groat number of teachers were not very familiar with the 
administration of standard tests and tabulations and the interpretation of 
results, Mr. J. C. Bruce obtained permission to establish a committee, with 
representatives from each scliool in divisions 10 to l.S, for work and instruc- 
tion. Tlie serious purpose and important functions of such an organization 
could be realized through systematic study only. Therefore this group met 
bimonthly during the second semester. The following definite program was 
arranged and carried out : 

Thursday, Feb. 9 — Distribution of scores. J. E. Syphax, demonstrator. 
Thursday, Feb. 23— Dictated sentence spelling test. K. N. Mattingly, demon- 
strator. 

Thursday, Mar. 9— Intelligence test. C. O. Lewis, demonstrator. 
Thursday, Mar. 23 — Intelligence test. J. T. Brown, d^onstrator. 
Thursday. Apr. 13— Arithmetic test. P. B. Williams, demonstrator. 

Thursday, Apr. 27 — School closed. 

Thursday, May 11— Curve of probability. R. N. Mattingly, demonstrator. 
Thursday, May 25— Silent reading. R. B. Lane, demonstrator. 
Thursday, June 5— Composition scale. J. G. Logan, demonstrator. 
At each conference tlie following points were stressed: 

1. The history and derivation of the test of scale. 

2. Its purpose. 

3. The giving of the test or scale. 

4. Scoring the papers. 

5. Tabulating the results. 

6. Interpreting the results. 

The members of the committee were required in all but one case to take the 
tests ; in all cases to score and tabulate results, thus learning by doing. Mudk 
good was accomplished and interest was sustained to the end. 

An interesting investigation supported by the General Education Board and 
conducted under the auspices of the American classical league has been in prog- 
ress In our high schools since last October. The league proposes to determine^ • 
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if possible, the effecttyeness of teacbing Latin. Other lines of investigation also 

are being foUowela by the league and will continue with the same pupils next 
year. Tests were given from time to time to determine the progress of the 

jnipils!. 

Mr. C. L. Ross, of (ieorge Wasliinjrton University, made an investigation of 
tlie value of project teaching in connection with the geography of the (>-A grade. 
He studied the progress made hy ahout 'AOi) pupils of tlie third division and used 
the national intelligence tests to determine the comparative ability of these 
pupils. 

Dr. L. J. O'Ronrke, director of psychological research of the United States 
Civil Service Gomniissi<«, adminstered a number of tests in the McKinley High 
School and the Business High School for research purposes in order to estab- 
lish norms. Doctor O'Rourke has devised several tests the purpose of which is 

not only to determine several intelligence hut also to reveal special aptitude as 
for mechanical work or for stenography and hookkeeping. When finally revised 
and standardized his tests will be of value in the guidance of high-school fresh- 
men in the sele<;tion of courses. 

The comniitte*' has heen pleased to note a very live interest on the part of the 
officers and teachers in standard tests and their administration. Practically 
every teaclier of the elementary schools above the second grade has had a part 
in the general testing program. Many of the teachers are taking courses at the 
universities on this subject. The committee appreciates the cooperation of the 
officers and teachers in the work that has been accomplished during the year, y 

sufiirinteni»:nt'8 comment. 

The school estimates have recently carried an item for an addi- 
tional assistant superintendent to take charge of the educational 
measurement department. Such departments now exist in the fol- 
lowing cities: 



City. 



New York City... 

C hicago. 111 

Detroit, Mich 

Cleveland, Ohio. . . 

Boston, Ma.ss 

Pittshnrph, Pa 

Los AiiKcles, ("alif . 

Nowark, N.J 

Kansas City, Mo. . 
Indianapolis. Ind . 
RochcfHer, N. Y... 

Denver, Colo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Oakland, Calif 



Population. 



5,620,048 
2,701,212 
993,678 
796,836 
747,923 
588, 193 
576,673 
414,216 
324,401 
314, 194 
295,850 
256,491 
234,680 
216,261 



City. 



Omaha, Nebr 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Youngstown, Ohio. . f. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Long Beach, Calif 

Jackson, Mich 

Highland Park, Mich. 

Beaumont, Tex 

Leavenworth, Kans. .. 

.Santa Ana, Calif. 

nibbing, Minn 

Ardmore, Okla 

West AlUs, Wis 

Martins Ferry, Ohio. . 



Population. 



191,601 
137,634 
132,35& 
126,468 

55,593 
48,374 
46,499 
40,422 
16,901 
15,485. 
15,089 
14,181 
13,745- 
11,634 



This kind of work can best be done by some one who can give his 
individual attention to it. It is hoped that such a person will be 
provided for at an early date. Such an officer would undoubtedly 
increase the efficiency of instruction and would also indicate methods 
of financial ecomany. 
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Report on Aspects of the Business Office as Related to the Elementary 

Schools. ' 

(By B. W. March.) 

As the representative during the past year of the elementary schools in their 
relation to the oflice of linnnee ami accounting? my report is very brief. This is 
due to the fact that very few matters have been referred to mo for considora- 
tion. an evidence that on the whole the olWoo of I'mance and acconntin^ lias been 
fnnctionin.ir to the sat'sl'act ion oT I'lementary teachers and |)rincii»als. (tiiv 
regular checks have been ready on the last day of the month. But one com- 
plaint has been made of delay in disbursement of " session-room " ch(>ck.«?. 
Inquiry showed the delay not due to the financial office. Much dissatisiuction 
has been expressed because of the failure to have removed promptly from the 
buildings last year's condemned books and supplies, many of which have not yet 
been removed. Principals feel that it is not just to hold them responsible to the 
safe-keeping for a year of these articles when no provision in most cases has 
been made for their protection. The need of proper storage space for school 
property in most elementary -scliool buildings is very urgent. 
* I think principals for the most part approve the new system adopted for 
ohtaininir supplies, lieliet from back oi-ders and quarterly r(H|uisit ions is 
appreciated. The main thing tliat worries them is lack of storage space for the 
year's supply. 

I liave found Major Wilmarth willing to consitler any suggestions coming from 
teachers. 

Not having any special duties assigned to me, I have regarded myself as an 
intermediary between the grades and the office of finance and accounting and 
have endeavored to so act when occa^on has called. 

superintendent's comment. 

This assignment was made in order to provide a means of bringing 
the closest possible relationship between the educational and the 
business sides of the school system. That close cooperation now exists 

is clear from Mr. Murch's report. With the establishment of the 
position of Ijusiiiess manager the need of such an assignment would 
be minimized or might disappear altogether. 

Report on Promotion, Nonpromotion, and Retardation. 

(By Flora L. Hendley and Marion P. Shadd.) 

The tabulated reports of repetitions of semesters of pupils in the primary 
grades are herewith submitted. 

These statistics can not he considered ahsolutely accurate, as our pupils 
have no detinite record of their school career. The vaccination cards have 
the only recoi'd of former teachers, and they are not always complete. , The 
teacher had to depend on the cliihrs statement in many cases. It is safe to 
conclude, liowever, that there is not an overstatement of semesters repeated, 
probably an understatement of facts. 

From a study of the statistics and an inquiry into the cases, therefore, the 
committee feels the necessity of making the following recommendations : 

1. That enough kindergartens be established to provide for all children of 
5 years, and that efforts be made by all concerned to insure a full year of 
kindergarten training for each pupil before he enters the first grade. 
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2. That first-grade classes be organized on a basis of not more than 35 pupils 

to a class. 

3. That classes for experimental work with children whose rate of progress 
is slower than that of the averajre child be estabUshed in each division, these 
( lassos to contain not over 20 i)iipils. 

4. That as soon as possible a physical examination and an intelligence test 
be given to every child who enters tho public schools. 

As the last recommendation is not likely to be put into effect immediately, 
the committee recommends for next year the appointment of two teachers — 
one for divisions 1-©, one for divisions 10-lS— to give intelligence tests for the 
purpose of determining the mental age of those pupils who are found to have 
repeated : 

1. Three semesters or more in a first or second grade. 

2. Four semesters or more in a third or fourth grade. 

3. Three years overage for the grade. 

The conunittoo does not in any way wish to interfere with the work of the 
medical inspectors in deciding which children should be sent to the atypical 
classes. Pupils found to be below normal can be referred to the medical 
inspector for mental and physical examination. Pupils found only to need 
more individual instruction can be given more coaching time by the regular 
or sent to an experimental class if there be one in the neighborhood. 

The committee also suggests in the interest of definite statistics the use of 
a card which will give a child's entire school history— the date of entrance, 
all transfers, and changes of building and teachers. Such cards are now in 
use in many systems. 

The committee stands ready to continue investigation of the subject assigned 
it in any further lines that you may desire, 

Miss Rose Lees Plardy, director of primary instruction, and Miss Emma F. G. 
^h rritt, assistant director of primary instruction, join in these recommenda- 
tions. 

superintendent's comment. 

This study is limited to the first four grades. The following table 
shows the total for the city and is to be read as follows: The grade 
is indicated in the first column, the total number of pupils in the 
grade in the second column, Uie total number of pupils who have 
repeated a semester of work in the third colimm, in the colunm 
headed " Repeated one semester" is given the number of pupils who 
have some time repeated a semester, in the next column the total 
number of pupils who have repeated two semesters, and so on. 



Grade. 



l-A 

1- B 

2- A 

2- B 

3 - A 

3- B 

4- A 
i-B 



Num- 
ber pu- 
pils in 
grade. 



4,967 
2, 973 
4,220 
2,412 
3, 898 
2,571 
3,413 
2, 434 

26,888 



Total 
pupils, 
repeat- 
ing. 



838 
1,022 

991 
1,051 
1,004 
1, 195 
1,0()5 
1,232 



8,398 



f)02 
735 
558 
675 
669 
836 
638 
829 

5,542 



Repeated semesters. 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


16 


183 
200 
270 
232 
239 
244 
315 
302 


42 

56 
98 
86 
50 
61 
68 
57 


7 
24 
38 
29 
34 
26 
23 
28 


3 
4 
18 
18 
10 
13 
13 
7 


1 

2 
7 
8 
1 
11 
6 
5 














1 












1 








1 


1 


1 


1 






1 




2 

2 
2 


1 




1 






1 




2 
















1,985 


518 


209 


85 


41 


8 


4 


1 


2 


2 


1 
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The complete report of the committee also gives corresponding 
information by divisions, but those tables are not here included. 

The educational situation revealed by the statistics on repeating in 
the primary o^rades demands immediate consideration. It will un- 
doubtedly be a surprise to many teachers to learn that there is a 
pupil in the 1-A grade who has repeated that grade six times. What 
shall we think about the pupil of the 2-A grade who has to date 
repeated 16 semesters? Or about the pupil in the 4-A grade who has 
repeated the work of 11 semesters ? In general, what shall we think 
about the 5,500 pupils who have repeated one semester? 

These facts should prompt us to ask ourselves whether we as 
teachers and school officers are doing all we ought to do, or what we 
ought to do, for these pupils who are so frequently failing promo- 
tion. Are these pupils having a square deal educationally? Here is 
food for thought. 

Report oisr the Attendance Departments, 
(By Hosmer M. Johnnm and John C. Nalle.) 

The undersigned members of the corps of snpervising principals who were 
directed by yon at the beginning of the school year to examine into the workings 
of the attendance department of the Washington public schools and to r^rt 
their observations to you at the close of the school year with sucdi recommenda- 
tions for changes of procedure as in their judgment would increase the effi- 
ciency of the work of that department, desire to report as follows: 

In a conference with you early in the school year. Mr. Superintendent, you 
will recall that you stated to us that you thought it advisable that the report of 
the committee iiinde at the end of rh( y(>ni- sheuid not i-ccoiiiuM'nd i-i volntioiiary 
(Changes, but should rather have to do with minor chanfjes. either in the admin- 
istration of the department or in the blanks used, and to let any large changes 
looking to a reorganization of the school-attendance department, if such were 
thou^t to be needed in order to place the Washington schools fully abreast of 
the best school systems in the country in the matter of attendnace. wait on the . 
enactment of a school census law and other contemplated school legislation. 

The committee, therefore, instead of making a study of the school-attendance 
departments in other cities for the purposes of comparison with ours, has given 
its time to a careful ob.Kervation of the workings of our own attendance de- 
partment as it is at ]»resenl organized in our schools. 

Our work has consisttnl of conferenees with attendance^ officers, witfi teach- 
ers, and with suixn-vising principals for tlie purpose of not only knowing as 
completely as possible of the actual practice of the department as it (^xists 
here at the presfflut time but as well for the purpose of receiving suggestions 
for its improvement. We have received much help from all these sources, and 
the committee feels greatly indebted to them. 

In regard to school attendance the conmaittee feels, Mr. Superintendent, that 
first of all the teacher should clearly realize that she herself, entirely unaided 
by rules and other school regulations, is responsible in a very large measure 
for the good or bad attendance in her school. She should know that as a rule 
with very few exceptions the better the school the better the voluntary attend- 
ance of the pupils ; and that while it may not be possible for even the best of 
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teachers to secure i)erfect nttendanee in their schools — that is, to have it all 
iliat it should be— it is undeniably true that tlie attendance of a school is in 
a very large degree a reliable measure of the efficiency of the teacher's vi'ork. 

It would be very unfortunate, in the .iudgment of the committee, for a teacher 
to feel that any law or rule of the Board of Education designed to help only 
in securing good attendance in school relieved her of any responsibility in the 
matter. She should feel, rather, that such regulations are only intended to 
supplement and not to take the place of her efforts; that her first and last 
duty is to make the children want to come to school by making her. scho<d a 
jrood school. 

This thought was expressed by the committee in a meeting of the supervising 
princi[)als held on March 7 for the purpose of discussing the attendance depart- 
ni(>nt of the public s<-lioo!s and its needs. In the discussion at this meeting it 
was suggested that this thought be conveycMl to the teachers throughout the 
system through notices from tlie .-^everiil oflices. This not because it was a 
new thought, nor because the committee felt that there was special need that 
the teachers be reminded of its importance at this time,* but because we all felt 
that teachers needed to be reminded, either by themselves or by others at fre- 
quent intervals, of all the fundamental educational truths that lie at the 
bottom of their success. 

The attendance office blank No. 19, old number, and P. S. A. O. No. 1, new 
nimiber. as recommended by your ( omniittee on blanks, is the attendance office 
blank of largest use in the schools. I nfortunately. its use has not been uniform 
throughout the system. 'I'he committee feels that it should be so. and to this 
end recoMiniends that the following note be r)rinted on the new blank just under 
the words " Public .schools of the District of Columbia ": 

This blank is to be used on the fourth day of unauthorized absence within the period 
of the past five months. Unauthorized absence is absence for any other reason than per- 
sonal illness. Absence not accounted >for by a writtcm excuse parent or guardian 
^tatinK that it is due to personal illness is unauthorized and ediould be so regarded by tbe 

'••acher. 

The committee feels that there should be uo unnecessary delay upon the part 
"f the teacher in notifying tlie attendance (»tlicer just as soon as the pupil 
becoiiics a delinciuent before the law in the matter of attendance, and as the 
law (iocs not permit of more than three days of unauthorized absence in a 
period of five school months, the teacher is directed to use this blank on the 
fourlh day of the pupil's absence. This i)ractice is necessary if the provision 
of the law which requires that the attendance officer shall notify, in writing, 
the parent or guardian of any pupil who has been absent from sdiool three 
whole days or six half days for any reason other than personal illness, during 
a period of five school months. It also prevents the teacher from anticipating 
the cause of the pupil's absence to be personal illness, for which eiie expects a 
written excuse when the child returns to school, and from being mistake in 
this anticipation many times, and embarrassed in consequence. 

While insistence on this proc(>dtire may result in a little humiliation occa- 
sionally to some parents — not much if the rwiuirement of the rule is fully 
explained to them — and to some unnecc^ssary work upon the part of the teachers, 
the committee feels that it is necessary in order to prevent a very large abuse 
of the provision of the law which excuses the absence of children from school 
because of personal illness. The committee also feels that it will be less 
embarrassing to the teacher if she is given no discretionary power in the matter. 
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but is required to notify the attendance officer promptly on the fourth day of 
the pupils's unautliorized absence from scliool, interpreting all absence without 
excuse as unuuthorized. 

The rule dehniii!;- the duties <»f julnunistrativt' i»riiicipals reads as follows: 
*' He shall deal directly with school nurses, medical inspectors, and attendance 
otlicers." 

There has not been a common interpretation nor practice of that rule in 
the several divisions of the school system during the past year. Some super- 
vising principals have interpreted the statement " He shall deal directly, etc," 
to mean that he shall deal with than as do other principals, his work cm- 
sisting of receiving and signing the attendance cards, noting the contents, if 
they wish, and then forwarding them to tlie supervising principals for liiin 
to sign and forvtard to the attendance ollicer. Other supervising principals 
have interpreted the rule, in practice, hy lettini; the administrative pr;n(Mj)als 
not only receive and si;xu the cards notint^ tlu>ir contents, and investigate if he 
wishes to do so, but to forward the same directly to the attendance ollicer, and not 
throui?h the otiiee of the su])ervisin,ii ]>rineii)al, thus i)lacin,ir the responsilillit> 
and oi)portun!ty of Investigating; the case on the administrative principal and 
relieving the supervising principal of the same. 

If the practice of handling these cases is to be uniform in the system, but 
the conmiitteei can see no imperative reason for its being so, we feel that the 
last-moitiMied practice is the preferable one for the following reasons : 

1. It is the evident desire and purp(^ of the superintendent of schools to 
have the administrative principals take over more and more of the details of 
the work of the supervising principals as relates to their buildings, thus re- 
leasing the supervising principals for larger helds of educat'onal activity. 

2. It will exi)edite matters as relates to that building as far as looking after 
the attendance, and stimulate the administrative principals to greater activity 
in the matter. 

3. It will not prevent, as first thought, the supervising i)rincipal from fur- 
nishing statistical information regarding attendance, if called upon to do so, 
for the entire division, as he can secure it from the administratiye principal. 

The present practice in the schools relating to this matter seems to be very 
largely based on this second interpretation of the rule, with both the desire 
of the administrative principals and the consent of the supervising principals 
approving it. 

The committee considering this matter, at your suggestion, conferred with 
the following administrative principals wlio concur with them in these conclu- 
sions: Mary E. Given, Mildred E. Gibbs, and Henry F. Lowe. 

superintendent's co:mment. 

The attendance departments are functioning as effectively as pos- 
sible. They are not doinp: all that they might do iiiidei' more favor- 
able conditions. They need better salaries, more attendance officers, 
and a new compulsory attendniiie law before they will accomplish 
all that they ought to accomj)lisli. Thv new compulsory attendance 
and school census bill now before Congress is intended to put these 
departments on a more efficient basis. 
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REP(»rr ON FUBNITUBE AND EQUIPMENT OF ElEMENTABY SCHOOLS. 

(By Seidell M. Ely.) 

In accordance with your request I beg leave to sulnnit the following report 
on my special assiiniinent to supervise the repair and replacement of personal 
[iroperty in school buildings. 

You will recall that this assignment was given to nie some time after the open- 
ing of schools and without the opportunity of a period t(» systematize this work 
,ind to relate it as to time with the regular supervision of my district. Prin- 
cipals aud teucliers have looked to me for a great amount of direction and pro- 
fessional supervision and quite naturally made the usual demand on my time. 
Failure to have contracts for new shades, the repair of clocks, and other items 
was a great handicap. One man, Mr. Reily, can not get very far in the actual 
repair of the great amount of personal property constantly needing attention. 
I have, however, by concentrating on the two items succeeded in getting the 
classroom shades and the pupils' desks and chairs in better condition than they 
have even been lieretofore. I am advised that the desks and chairs are better 
adjusted to pupils than at any previous time. The condition of the window 
shades is ])etter than formerly. I regard tlit^e as two very essential items. 

Theie has boon no contract for the rei)air of wall clocks for several years; 
(•(tnsequenlly many of these clocks throughout tlie city are not running and 
present a bad appearance in the buildings. There has also been no contract for 
a number of years for the repair of clock systems found in a number of the 
buildings. There is no contract this year, so I am faced with the problem again. 
I am putting out bid sheets for the r^air of clocks in one division. If we can 
secure satisfactory bids for this division, I will systematize bids for the other 
divi£dons'and high schools. Mr. Reily is quite handy in making clocks run, but 
of course he has not the time nor supplies to keep them all running. Mr. 
Reily has repaired a great many window shades for quite a number of specially 
designated rooms. 

I have had considerable business experience and would enjoy this special 
sujtervision if I liad the time, clerical assistance, and workmen at my command. 
I need full-time clerical assist. mce if I am to look after my district and this 
work with any satisfaction to myself or those I am to serve. It is also diffi- 
cult to give this special supervision from my office here in the field. Teachers 
and patrons expect my time, and I must confess that I am loath to witlidraw 
from professional relationships that I have found so congenial. When this work 
was assigned to me Mr. Kramer suggested that he might give me a desk at the 
l^ranklin School and have this work go to that desk. I feel now that I would 
need to put at least three half days a week on this work at the Franklin School 
and would need the services of a stenograplu'r and typist. Full-time clerical 
service here at the Gales School would enable me to handle my two lines of 
woi k much more (^fliciently. I will render the best service I possibly can under 
the present conditions, but I bespeak your cooperation and assistance. 

superintendent's comment. 

This assignment now carried by Mr. Ely was formerly carried by 
Assistant Superintendent Kramer. This is purely a business under- 
taking which should be transacted by a business manager and not by 
an educational officer. When a business manager is employed as pro- 
posed in the school estimates for several years, this assignment will 
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go to him. The difficidties of which Mr. Ely sj) -aks are real, but they 
are largely the result of overloadin^j: an educational employee with 
functions for which his office is not directly equipped. We shall con- 
tinue to hope for a business manager. 

Report on Thkift Teaching ix the Klementary Schools. 

(By Ephraim G. Kimball.) 

I submit the foll(>\vin.£!: facts niul lijjiires with ro.^anl to tlie introduction and 
operation of the automatic receiving teller in uiir i>ublic schools in response to 
your letter of June 15 calling for a brief report from each school oflicer on any 
matter of outstanding importance in the y«ir's work. 

All recognize the great Importance of teaching thrift to the young of our 
land. It is axiomatic that we learn to save by saving. How best to bring to 
pupils attractive means to turn theoretical lessons into practical action, which 
will develop the saving habit, is a problem upon whose solution all are not yet 
agreed. As you are well aware, much thought has been given to the subject for 
a considerahle time and dilTerent methods have been presented and considered 
for our Washington scliools. 

Acting under autliorizat ion given in yowv letter of .I:iiniar\ 'A). 1!>L'1». your conj- 
mittee on the teaching of thrift decide^l, aflei- dcl hcratc tlioiiglit given to the 
subject, to agree to the installing in puhlic-school buildings of the automatic re- 
ceiving teller, a machine marketed by the American liaiddng Machine CorjM)- 
ration, Chicago, 111. The schools assumed no responsibility heyond an assurance 
given the local representative of the American Banking Machine Corporation 
that the tellers might be placed in the public schools for operation if he could 
arrange with banks to supply them. The procedure is for an interested local 
bank to buy the teller, place it in. a school building, make daily collections of 
money deposited in the teller, open a personal hank account with a pupil upon 
his surrender to the hank of a folder with stamps atiixed t(» the vahie of a dol- 
lar or more, giving the child a hank hook and cre<liting him with a deposit of 
money equal in amount to tlie value of the stamps he has presented. ^Fhe stamps, 
which are receipts, are automatically delivered by the macliiiie in denomina- 
tions of a cent, nickel, dime, and quarter upon the deposit in the machine of a 
coin of corresponding denomination. 

A tabular statement is appended, covering the period from March 20, the date 
of the earliest installation, to May 26. This table shows the schools supplied 
with tellers, when they were installed and by what bank, the amount of money 
collected, the number of savers, the number who have opened bank accounts, 
and the school enrollment. The showing made is both interesting and encour- 
aging. Fifty iHM- cent of the whole enrollment in 3.j buildings participated in 
the accumulation of $9,(X)('>.31. Of these 8,4.">7 saving pupils. 1.229 opened per- 
sonal accounts at the numerous savings hanks furnishing the tellers. The op- 
eration of the tellers was continued to tlie end of the term. Four schools 

Adams, Park View, Franklin, and Thomson— were supplied with tellers too late 
to be reported in the tabular statement. The school year closes with 39 tellers 
installed in as many school buildings through the interest and cooperation of 
10 different savings banks. 

The members of your committee are of the opinion that the record of these 
few weeks is a highly gratifying one. We think the automatic teller provides a 
simple and concrete way to apply the teaching of thrift by inviting the easy 
practicing of what we preach. Indications point to a considerable increase in 
the number of tellers in operation in schools at the opening of the fall term. 
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Division and school 



Date of 
Installa- 
tioa.] 



WHITE 

First division: 

Addison 

Corcoran 

(3urtis 

Katon 

Fillmore 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Re-ervoir 

Tenley 

Brown 

Dennison 

Force 

Fifth division: 

Blake 

Eckington 

Kmery ' May 

(Jai^e Ajjr. 



Apr. 
Mar. 
..do. 

...do. 
Apr. 
...do. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
...do. 



6 
21 



Bank supplying teller. 



21 
•5 
21 
31 
15 



Apr. 

May 



11 

9 
2 
VA 

(Jalfts Mar. 27 



Potomac Savings 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chevy Chase Savings. 

Guaranty jsavings 

do 



Webster Mar. 25 

Seventh division: 
WaUach Mar. 20 



North Capitol Savings 

do 

do 

do 

Security Savings & Com- 
mercial. 
do 



Mar. 31 



Towers 

Eighth division: 
Jefferson- Amidon. . . | Apr 

Grant ! Apr 

Toner ' May 

Weightraan 

Ninth division: 
("ranch 



Total. 



COLORED. 

Tenth division: 



.do. 



19 
24 
9 



Washington Mechanics' 

Savings- 
do 



Commerce and Savings. 

Exchange 

do 

do 



Mar. 23 



Washington Mechanics' 
Savings. 



Total . 



DivKidus 1-9, white. 
Division^ 10-13, CcH- 
ored. 

Grand total 



• Jarrison 

Suinner-Magrudcr. . 
■Stevens 


Mar. 2."> 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 4 

Mar. 2-> 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 5 


Industrial Savings 

do 


do 


lOleventh division: 

( iarnet-Patterson. . . 

Mott 

Slater- Langston 

Twelfth division: 

Douglass-Simmons . 
Thirteenth division* 

BeU 


do 


• • ■ * • do« 


do 


May 1 


do 



Amount 
collected, j 

1 

i 

1 


Saving 
througn 
tellers. 


Ac- 
counts 
opened 

at 
banks. 


Folders 
ca.=hed 
with- 
out 
opening 

ac- 
count. 


School 
enr(dl- 
ment. 


$102.94 

398.15 
444.43 

202. .51 
195.41 

88.02 
245. 23 

65. 94 
382. 66 
716. 87 
153.05 
160.76 


161 
231 
213 
181 
149 

99 
194 

75 
222 
473 
241 
291 


33 
76 
101 

11 
39 

26 
36 
11 
18 
175 

4 
8 


12 
5 
7 
0 

2 
4 
8 
1 
4 
11 
0 
1 


276 
365 
310 
560 
260 
286 
324 
170 
364 
810 
487 
597 


255.04 
! 89.50 
259. 81 

123. 11 
522. 29 


198 
170 

270 

125 
109 


46 
2 

2 

2 

101 


8 

1 
6 
2 
8 


245 

365 
662 

61.3 
330 


235.66 


41 


25 


16 


366 


\ 641.56 


262 


75 


16 


487 


'< 219. 51 


245 


37 


7 


406 


1 435.86 
194.42 

! 130. 83 
125. 50 


520 
196 
153 
157 


54 
51 

'I 


15 

1 

1 

1 


961 
404 

275 
306 


208. 89 


20;^ 


29 


10 


406 


6,605.95 


5, 179 


983 


147 


10,635 


1 

26a58 
i 277.63 
1 275.39 


392 
350 
406 


15 
22 
31 


0 
4 
4 


742 
809 
837 


621.39 
509.34 
124.65 


654 
606 
130 


82 
29 
10 


15 
9 
0 


1,214 
970 
787 


i 138.54 

1 


361 


19 


10 


539 


i 192.94 


379 


38 


0 


429 


. 2,400.36 


3,278 


246 


42 


6,327 


i 6,605.95 
2,400.36 


5, 179 
3,278 


983 
246 


147 
42 


10,635 
6,327 


i 9,006.31 


8,457 


1 1>229 


189 


16,962 



superintendent's COMMENT. 

While the teaching- of thrift is not the particular assignment to 
Doctor Kimball, as has already been pointed out, it seems appropri- 
ate to include here a report by Doctor Kimball as chairman of the 
committee on thrift in the elementary schools. 
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The introduction of automatic savin": tellers is not the only means 
employed in the Washington schools for teachinfr thrift. This re- 
port describes what has been done in this one respect. No machines 
were installed before March, 1922. The brief period of use appears 
to indicate that these machines may serve a very useful purpose in 
encouraging the saving of money on the part of young persons. 
A wider use may be expected. The cooperation of the local banks in 
this matter is appreciated. 



V. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



A NEW INSTITUTION. 

The junior high school is a comparatively new institution in the 

Aiiiericiin system of education. It is the name applied to an institu- 
tion which as vet has not become thoroufrhlv standardized. Since 
it is a new institution to meet the varvino: needs and conditions in 
xVmerican cities and towns, it should not become too much stand- 
ardized. 

In some cities the junior high school covers only grades VII and 
VIII. The most common type of organization which is to be found 
in the junior high school, however, is the combination of grades VII 
and VIII of the elementary schools and the first year of the high 

school. 

In some cities the junior high school is organized in conjunction 
with the senior liigli scliool. Wherever the junior high school is so 
organized, the elementary school consists of six grades, and the junior 
and senior high school together consist of six grades. This arrange- 
ment is called the 6-6 plan of school organization. 

In certain cities the junior high school is organized with the present 
elementary school, either in the same building or in a separate build- 
ing under the supervision of the elementary school principal. In 
this type of organization the junior high school is the middle three 
years of the 6-3-3 plan. It is organized departmentally and its 
organization differs materially, therefore, from the organization of 
grades IV, V, and VI which are housed in the same building. 

In still other cities the junior high school is organized as an inde- 
pendent school, separate from either the elementary school or the 
high school. The junior high school of this type best exemplifies 
the 0-3-3 plan of organization. Such a school has its separate prin- 
cipal, and its administration is independent of the elementary school 
or the senior high school. The chief advantage of this type is that 
by dissociation it is better able to work out its own educational 
problems. 

XoTK.— As 5111 ('(lucaiioiiiil lulministrator I huM^ not (»iily been interested in 
the junior hi-li school movenioiit as an educational development, but I have 
also oi-^'anizc(l a)i(l supervised such institutions before coming to Washington. 
The views and conclusions here presented I formulated and for the most part 
published while I was in charge of the organization and development of the 
system of junior high schools in Boston. The fact that these views have been 
previously published does not, in my opinion, minimize their value in this re- 
port. — ^Fbank W. Baixou. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DEFINED. . 

The junior high school whicli is being developed in Washington 
may be defined as follows : 

"The junior high school is a separate school organized on the 
departmental plan, which receives pupils when they are expected to 
have completed the sixth year of elementary school and when they 
are about to enter tlio adolescent sta<re: which provides threi; years 
of work coverin<»: orades T and of the ])i'esent elementary school and 
the first year of the present secondary school; and which offers dif- 
ferentiated courses of study for pupils appropriate to their interests, 
capacities, and probable future educational careers." 

ESSENTIAL. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Since the junior hi^ih school is a coni})arativelv recent develop- 
ment in Washino-ton, it seems desirable to discuss here sonic of its 
essential characteristics. The superintendent therefore takes this 
occasion to make some observations on the above definition of the 
junior high school. 

1. The junior high school i^ a separate school organized an the 

departmental plan. 

The junior high school in Washington is a separate institution 
independent in its organization and administration from either the 
elementary schools or the high schools. It is a centralized school 
receiving pupils in grades 7 and 8 from the adjacent elementary 
schools and continuing their education through the first year of hiirh 
school. It differs from the elementary school in that it is fully 
organized on the departmental basis. Most of tlie elementary schools 
in Washington are too small to make it possible to organize the 
seventh and eighth grades departmentally. 

The junior high school should be a district school. That is, it 
should provide instruction for all seventh and eighth grade pupils 
residing within a given territory. The experience of Washington in 
undertaking to organize the junior high school by receiving pupils 
from all over the city clearly indicates that the junior high school 
should be a regional school and not a city -wide institution. 

2. A school which receives pupils when they are expected to have 

completed the sixth year of the elementary school and when 
they are about to enter the adolescent stage. 

The fundamental purpose of the junior high school is to improve 
the instruction of pupils through a better adaptation to their needs 
of the subject matter and methods of instruction. The courses of 
study and the methods of teaching should be neither elementary 
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iior hi<ih school courses, but they must be subordinate to the capacities 
and aptitudes of adolescent boys and girls. Many pupils who have 
readied the of 12 or 13 years, whether having completed the sixth 
grade of the elementary school or not, ought to be transferred to the 
junior high school, where differentiated work can be provided for them 
more nearly in accordance with the interests, capacities, and needs. 

;1 A school which provides three years of work covering in general 
grades 7 and 8 of the prrsent elsmeiitary school and the first 
year of the present high school. 

To organize the Washington school system so that it will include 
the junior high school means transforming the present 8-4 year plan 
(»f elementary and second arv education into the G-3-3 plan, the mid- 
dle three years of wliich are s])ent in the junior high scliool. 

The courses of study for the junior high school can not l)e appro- 
priated from the present elementary courses in grades 7 and 8 
or from the first year high-school (;ourse. On the contrary, these 
courses must be reorganized on tlie basis of adolescent interests and 
needs. In the typical junior high school the academic course of study 
will discard many of the reviews and some of the drills of the present 
seventh and eighth grade work. The junior high school affords op- 
portunity for modern language instruction to those pupils who plan 
to take a modern language in the high schools. It substitutes a 
niathemntics course of three yeai'S consisting of a well integrated com- 
posite course in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, for the present 
chronological treatment of these subjects. The English of the third 
year of the junior high school should not be i)rimarily to meet college 
entrance requirements, but should be organized in consideration of 
the fact that a considerable proportion of the junior high school 
pupils will not complete senior high school work, to say nothing of 
entering college. The science, history, and geography work must 
likewise undergo thorough reorganization such as the above courses 
have already undergone. 

The pre vocational courses for those pupils who are likely to leave 
school early should be patterned after the most intensive and diversi- 
tied prevocational courses. 

The junior high school should provide better education in grades 
7 and 8 than the present elementary school. It should provide in- 
struction in first year high school equal to the instruction now pro- 
vided in the senior high school for those pupils going to college. 
Moreover, it should provide better instruction than the elementary 
school or the high school now provides for pupils who are to leave 
school early. For such pupils the course in the junior high school 
should follow the work offered in the elementary vocational schools 
of Washington. 
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4. A school which offers differentiaied courses of stvdy for pupUs 
according to their interests^ cafocities^ cand 'probable future edu- 
cational careers. 

The junior high school will be organized for two general groups 
of pupils, namely, those who arc going to continue their school train- 
ing: for some time and those who ai-e likelv to discontinue their scliool 
work at an early age. Those who are to continue their school work 
through the high school will be well prepared in the junior high 
school to do that. Those who are to leave school early will be better 
prepared to take up some gainful occupation than are most pupils 
who now leave the upper grades or the early \ ears of high school. 

WHAT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN WASHINGTON SHOULD DO. 

The improvements which the junior high schools should bring 
about in Washington may be classified around the following topics: 

I. Those relating to the pupils themselves. 
II. Those relating to social and economic conditions. 

III. Those relating to the course of study. 

IV. Those relatinf^ to teaching. 

V. Those relating to the organization and administration of schools. 

Each of these topics is discussed in the following pages. Under 
each topic is a statement of a condition which the junior high school 
is expected to improve, or an educational principle which the junior 
high school is expected to recoguize. Subordinate to the statenieut of 
condition or principle is indicated the way in whicli the junior high 
school is expected to improve that condition or to recognize that 
principle. 

I. Those relating to the pupils themselves. 

1. Individual differences in capacities, interests, and probable future activi- 
ties are not now sufficiently recognized. 

The jimior high school in Washington should provide — 

(1) Different work for different types of i)npils. 

(ft) Languages— for tliose going to general high school and prob- 
ably to college. 

(6) Prevocational work — for boys leaving school soon to go into 
industry. 

(c) Household arts — for girls, whether leaving school early or not. 
id) Precommercial work— for boys and girls who take commercial 
courses in high school or who leave school early to. go into 

commercial pursuits. 

(2) Different methods of teaching varying subjects. 

(3) A period for educational exploration for all pupils. 

2. Development of pupil — intellectually, morally, and physically — is a con- 
tinuous process by day, week, month, and year. 
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The junior liijijii school in Washington should — 

(1) Bridge the gap between elementary and high schools. 

(2) Provide gradual transition from one teaclier in grade 6 to several 

teachers in grade 9. 

Note. — Gradual transition means that a pupil should not have 
more than three different teachers in grade 7, and in grade 9 not 
more than ho would meet in high school. 

II. Tliose relating? to social and economic conditions. 

1. Education should lit a person to be socially and individually efficient. 

2. Varying social and economic conditions and differing individual capacities 
and interests iviiuire ditTerentiation of woi-k for i)upils. 

The junior hiuh school in W:isliin.L''1<iii should jtrovide — 

(.1) lnte.i;r:itinLC courses, i. c iliosc iiiakiui; for good citizenship, com- 
mon ideals, and patriotic solidarity. 

(2) 1 >iflcrcnt iat wj: couiscs. i. c., those providing educational explora- 
tion to test individual capacity in order to promote individual 
effici«icy. 

3. Equal educational opportunity for all pupils means that no one class or 
group is to be unduly favored. Those leaving school early should have as much 
consideration while they remain in school as those going to college. 

The junior high school in Wasliint;ton should jtrovidi^ — 

(1) Prevocational work for boys leaving school early. 

(2) Prevocational work for girls leaving school early. 

(3) I.ailioi- language instruction for those going to the general high 

school. 

4. Lartier educational results should be secured from the present expenditure 
oi' time, energy, and money. 

III. Those relating to the course of study. 

1. T^he course of study in the upper grades is now overloaded because of an 
efifort to give pupils Intensified as well as diversified courses before they finish 
the elementary-school course. 

The junior high school in Washington should provide — 

(1) Minimum essential courses in all subjects. 

(2) Gradual differentiati<m of work, beginning with Grade VII, so that 

every pujjil will not l)e expected to try to do everything, much of 
which can not be <lone effectively. 

(3) The present elementary course leads too exclusively to high schocd 

(as the high school, until recently, has led too exclusively to 
college). 

The junior high school in Washington should give— 

(1) Equal consideration to those preparing to leave school and those pre- 

paring to continue through high school. 

(2) Courses as well organized to fit pupils to leave school as are tliose 

which fit pupils to take up high-school work. 

IV. Those relating to teaching. 

1. The methods of teachim,' in Grades VII and VIII are too much like the 
methods of the earlier grades. 

2. The methods of teaching in first-year high school are on the whole not 
well adapted to first-year higb-sch<»ol pupils. 

The junior- hv^h school in Washington should provide— 

(1) Gradual departmental teaching, which will mean more enthusiasm 

among teachers who will enjoy teaching their specialties. 

(2) Fewer drills and less review than now prevail in Grades VII to 

VIII; more thinking and reasoning should be substituted. 
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A'. 'Jlioyc relaliiij; to the organization and administration of scliools. 

1. Important advantages to the pupils in junior high-school organization are 
to be noted. 

The junior high school in Washington will provide for — 

(1) Promotion by subject rather than by grade. Pupils will not be 

required to take over subjects in which they have shown pro- 
ficiency. 

(2) Limited election of curriculum or subjects, beginning with the sev- 

enth grade and increasing somewliat through the ninth grade. 

(3) Educational and vocational guidanc e for pupils, based on the tangible 

results of the trying-out period. 

(4> Siipei-vised study. 

2. Important changes in the general organization of the sclio**! system. 
The junior high school in Washington means from the jtoint of \ iew of or- 
ganization — 

(1) Bringing together in the junior high school enough pupils of adoles- 

cent age to make it possible to better adapt their education to 
their individual needs. 

(2) Reduction of congestion in elementary schools from which pupils 

of grades 7 and 8 are transferred. 

(3) Reduction of congestion in high schools by (tflfering fii*st-year high- 

school instruction to them in the junior rather than in the senior 
high school. 

(4) The gradual change from the 8-4 plan of school organization to 

the 6-S-3 plan. 

IX)GAL SITUATION FAVORABLE TO JUNI(« HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The situation in Washington is most favorable for the organiza- 
tion and development in the course of several years of a complete 
system of junior high schools. A large amount of schoolhouse con- 
struction must take place in the immediate future. All of the ele- 
mentary schools are filled to capacity and most of them are exceed- 
ingly congested. The high schools are likewise so congested that 
most of them have been obliged to adopt a double-shift prop^ram. 
From the standpoint of finance it will be more oconoiiiical to build 
junior high schools than it will be to build both elementary and 
secondary schools. Moreover, a system of junior high schools will 
provide better educational facilities than will additions to our ele- 
mentary schools and the high schools. By establishing a system of 
junior high schools, congestion can be most readily relieved in both 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

It seems to have been the policy over a long period of years to 
build elementary schools of ei^t rooms. The type of elementary 
school in Washington is an eight-room building with four classrooms 
on each of two floors and with a good deal of waste space in the 
middle of the building. This building was designed to accommodate 
eight classes, one class for each of the eight grades. 

This type of building is wholly inadequate to provide the neces- 
sary educational facilities of the modern up-to-date school. Such an 
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eight-room building provides no manual training room, nor domestic 
s( ience room, nor domestic art room. It provides no kindergarten. 

It permits of no differentiation of work amon^ pupils, there being 
only one class for each orrade. Moreover, the seventh and eighth 
^ri;i(l(^ classes in these schools are each comparatively small, and the 
classes in the first two or three grades are usually far above the 
standard of 40 pupils per class. There are in Washington more 
than 75 such buildings. Obviously, if the school system is to pro- 
vide the facilities required in an up-to-date school system, those fa- 
cilities must be installed in tiiese buildings or provi(kd as addi- 
tional acc(Mnmodations. Pupils from these eight-room buildings are 
now sent to manual training and domestic science centers for their 
specialized work. 

As :i means toward improving this system of organization, two 
huildiiigs in the immediate vicinity of one another have been con- 
!soli<lated under one })rincipaL who has been freed from teaching to 
supervise the work of 10 or more teachers. In some of these cases 
of consolidation additional facilities have been provided. In others 
the accommodations will not permit of the organization of kinder- 
gartens or the setting aside of rooms for manual training and 
domestic-science work. 

From the standpoint of housing the public-school pupils so as to 
provide appropriate educational facilities for them, three definite 
steps ar<' being taken. 

In the first place, certain of tliese 8-room elementary-school build- 
ings are susceptible of enlargement. Several 8-room additions have 
been made to sucli buildings, witli a in-ovision in the addition, as 
soon as money can l)e secured, of a combination assembly hall and 
gymnasium. With a 16-room plant of this sort, a kindergarten and 
rooms for special work can be provided. A 16-room plant thereby 
becomes a complete educational unit, and it is not necessary for 
pii])ils to travel to other buildings to receive instruction in any sub- 
jects. 

In the second place, some of these buildings can not be extended. 
rii(' gr<jun(ls aiv not siilHcicnt. Some of them are not so constructed 
that they can })e added to without great expense, and others are in 
such condition that they should be abandoned rather than be devel- 
oped. Appropriations are not now sufficient to make possible any 
considerable abandonment. 

The third line of development of the building program is the es- 
tablishment of a junior high school. The estabhshment of such a 
school means the taking of pupils from grades 7 and 8 out of 
several elementary schools in the vicinity. This will relieve an 
8-room building of two classes and makes it possible to reduce the 
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oversized classes in the early grades. In some cases it will make it 
possible also to establish a kindergarten. The junior high school 

may become the center to which the pupils of grades 4, 5, and 6 

-from these 8-room biiildiii<2:s will go to receive their manual train- 
in*r find household-arts instruction. Further, the junior hi^h school 
will relieve some of the 16-rooin elementary schools of seventh and 
-eighth grade classes, thereby reducin<>:: the con<;estioii in such schools. 

From the standpoint of expense the building of one junior \n<rh 
school will bring relief to several smaller elementary-school units at 
less cost than would be necessary if the same relief were to be pro- 
vided by the ereetion of addiiicms to several different buildings. 

From an educational point of view the bringing together of a 
larger number of seventh and eighth grade pupils than are now 
found in any of our elementary schools will make it ])ossible to bet- 
ter classify those pupils in accordance with their individual capaci- 
ties and needs. 

By establishing several junior high schools, relief will likewise be 
provided for our overcrowded hi<rh schools. The erection of a single 
junior high school provides relief, therefore, to both the el^nentary 
schools and the seccmdary schools. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ACCEPTED IN WASHINGTON. | 

The junior high school is an accepted institution in Washington.' 
Two junior high schools — one for white students and one for colored 
students — have been in operation since 1919. Two additional junior 
high-school buildings are being erected and will be ready for occu- 
pancy it is hoped by September, 1923. It is planned to use the old 
Eastern High School building as an additional junior high school. 
Moreover, the citizens of southwest Wa^ington have petitioned that 
the Jefferson School be converted into a junior high school. 

The junior high school is a distinct institution. It differs from 
the elementary schools in that it offers more extensive instruction, in- 
cluding some high-school subjects. It differs from the high schools 
in the scope of its work. In some respects it is like the ehMuentary 
schools and in other respects it is like the high schools. However, 
it is believed that the junior high school is able to offer better instruc- 
tion to pupils of grades 7, 8, and 9 than is the elementary school or 
the high school as at present organized. 

QUAIilFTING TEACHERS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOUS. 

The junior high school is being organized in Washington with a 
view of providing a more interesting, more diversified, and more 
efficient program of education for pupils 13, 14, and 15 years of age. 
Teachers in the junior high school will be expected to teach not only 
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the ordinary su))jects of *rrades 7 and 8 but also hi<rh-school 
subject matter. A teacher in niathematics, for example, will be ex- 
pected to teach not only the arithmetic of grades 7 and <S and 
tlie algebra now ordinarily taught in grade eight, but also additional 
mathematics now covered in the first year of high school. 

Teachers are appointed to the elementary schools upon graduation 
from the normal school or as the result of having passed an examina- 
tion based upon the subjects to be taught in the elementary schools. 
The examinations re(juired of prospective teachers in the elementary 
schools wlio are not' iri-aduates of the local normal schools cover ap- 
proximately the subject niattei" to be tauirht. 

The examination re(juired of i)r()spective high-school teachers cov- 
ers not only subject matter to be taught but deals also with related 
subjects to the end that teachers shall know not only the subject mat- 
ter to be taught but shall possess the educational background neces- 
sary to teach that subject effectively. 

Since the junior high school is comparatively a new institution 
in Washington and since its program of work differs somewhat from 
the elementary schools and from the high schools, it becomes neces- 
sai'v to i)rovide methods of (pial i f vin<j: teachers for api){)intment to 
positions in that institution. I hv local normal school does not pre- 
tend to prepare teacheis for tlie junior lii<rh school. The provision 
of the organic act of lOoG reads that "Appointment shall be made 
in the District of Coliunbia as a result of the completion of a normal- 
school course, or as the result of passing a satisfactory examination." 
The general character of the examination required of prospective 
teachers in the elementary and high schools is prescribed by law. 
The examination consists of a written examination in subject matter 
as well as an oral examination having to do with the personality of 
the candidate. 

PLAN FOR QUALIFYING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR JUNIOR 

HIGH-SCHOOL POSITIONS. 

In view of the classification of elementary-school teachers in 
Washington into five classes, it is obvious that some of the best 
teachers in the service are to be found in grades T and <S, wliich are 
to be affected by the junior high-school organization. Such teachers 
should have an opportunity to demonstrate their qualifications for 
teaching ninth-year work in addition to their records of satisfactory 
teaching service in grades 7 and 8. Moreover, it seemed that exclu- 
sive o{)portunity should be given to such teachers already employed 
ill AVashinirton i)efore the teachers outside of Washington were given 
an opportunity to qualify for junior high-school appointment. 
15178—22 7 
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Further, it seems desirable to foriuulate a new plan of examina- 
tion for prospective junior liiirli-seliool leaclicrs wliicli wonld <rive 
<:reater re('o<j:nition to the (juailty of tcacliinij: ser\ ice already ren- 
dered than the former plan of examinations has oix en. 

Accordingly, a new plan for the promotion of teachers- to the 
junior high schools was worked out and announced toward the 
close of the school year 1921-22. The outstanding features of that 
plan are — 

1. AppointiiioiUs to junior high-scliool jiosiiions ;ir«' to Itc for a 

limited time exclusively Irom amoiru those teachers of the ii}>i)er 
grades of the elementary schools whose ratiiijis for tlie past live 
years average better than " Good." 

2. Ratings are to be determined on a basis of 1,000 points, distributed 

between academic subjects and professional subjects. 

3. In lien of the usual written examination In the academic and profes- 

sional subjects the plan provides, an opportunity for teachers to 
qualify for i»laces on rated list by offering credentials earned by 
the pursuit of academic or professional courses. 

4. Candidates" standing- on tlie ratecl lis! will he based ui)on the scbolar- 

■^liip marks earned as a result of the ])ursuit of aead(Mnic courses 
and pi'ofessional courses relating to junior hi^di schools. 

An eligil)le list of candidates will be prepared before the opening 
of schools in September. Another list will be prepared in December 
or January, and a third list at the close of school in June. This new 
plan is to be in operation during the school ye^r 1922-23. and may be 
modified after the close of that school year. The plan announced is 
as follows : 

I. Eligibility lou 1*j;oaiotio>'. 

Only those teachers are eligible for promotion who have (1) normal-school 
diplomas or equivalent and (2) efficiency ratings for the past five vears of better 
than " Good," 

II. Ratings fob Promotions. 

Ratings will be determined on a basis of 1,000 points, distributed as follows : 
(o) Academic, 500 points. 

(Certificate may be accepted in lieu of examination. See III fol- 
lowing.) 

Total allowance for subject matter of course of study to be 
equally divided between two major subjects. 

ib) Profe^ional. HOG points. 

1. For amount, quality, and character of teaching, 200 points. 

2. For teachinu: uidluxls. includin:: f:en<'ral and special method 
and the study of tiie junioi- hi.irli-sclioi d luovcnicnt . ir»') [toints. 

(Certificate may be accepted in lieu of examination. See III 
following. ) 

3. For general training, including teachers' further academic or 
professional preparation beyond normal-school diploma or its 
equivalent, other than that under A above or (2) of B, 100 points. 

4. Attendance record for the school year 1920-1922, 50 points. 
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111. Special Acadi-.mic Slmmek C'ourses in the Distkict of Columbia fob 19i^. 

To enable teachers to qualify by certificate for academic rating (under II) 
ill the subject matter of certain courses of study covering the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades of tijo junior high schools of the District of Cohnnbia, summer 
courses iriveii by tlie besl instructors available will be offered under the auspices 
of the lioard (»!' 1-Muc;it i«>ii, ;is I'ldlows: 

id) (Jcncrnl sliilciiieiit ns To courses. 

1. Tlie time ((tvered hy eacli course will he one i>eriovl of 1)0 minutes per 

day for the six weeks (i. e., 30 school days) from July 3, 1922. 

2. Four distinct courses will be given, as described hereafter, but each 

instructor will give his course twice during the six weeks; i. e., 
will give the same lesson twice each day to two distinct sections. 

3. The fee for each course is $10 per teacher, and as each instructor is 

guaranteed $500 it will be necessary to have a registration for each 
course of at least no teachers, thereby permitting the division into 
two sections to take ilie two identical courses as prctvided for in 
L' above. For this i-eason ami also because the suh.ject nnitter of 
two distinct courses is re(iuir(Ml for jioints under the academic 

ratin.i,'s (under 11) it is expected that each teacher eligible will 
register for two courses. 
( b ) Registration for courses. 

1. Only those teachers eligible for promotion (see I above) may register 

for these courses. 

2. Preference in registration will be given to teachers in the following 

order : 

1. Teachers now of Classes IV and V now assigned to junior 

lii^di school work. 

2. Those now teachiiiL; in seventh and eisbth tirades in 

schools tirst to be affected hy the establishment of junior 
hi.i::h schools. 

3. Those now teach ng in other seventh and eighth grades. 

4. Those now teaching in fifth and sixth grades. 

3. Registration must be made with Mr. Harry O. Hine, secretary of the 

Board of Education, and fees paid on or before Friday, June 2, 
1922. 
{(•) C<»urscs irixcn. 

1. English, coverin.i; — (1) functional .^rannnar. (essentials of correct ex- 

pression; (21 composition. ess(>ntials of cl(\'ir speakinc; and writ- 
ing;; (3) selected short stories, ixn'ins. Treasure Island, The Odys- 
sey. A Midsunmier Niirht's Dream; (4) facts and backgrounds of 
Kn.ulish and American literature, essentials to the course. Text- 
book to he announced. 

2. Mathematics, covering— arithmetic, algebra, intuitive geoemtry, graphic 

work, elementary numerical trigonometry, and a few theorems of 
demonstrative geometry to exemplify logical tbinkin.tr. Textbook, 
Wentworth, Smith, and Brown's Junior High Sclio •! M 'Miematics. 

3. History, covering— I'ni ted States history, civics. an<-ient and nuMlieval 

history. Textixx.ks. Kohinson and Hreasted's Kiii-opoan History; 
Ancient and Medieval; Beard and Barley "s History of the Ameri- 
can Peoide. 

4. Geoirraphv. (cverin:.;— political jieoj;raphy of South America and the 

Eastern Hemisphere, and the commercial and physical geography 
of North America. Textbooks to be decided. 
id) Valuation of courses. 
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Based on the scholarship mark uiven hy tlie instructor, points under the 
acadoniic ratinsr (inaxinuuii '2~t0) will be lmvoh liy the board (if examiners to a 
leacluM" for cmcIi of tuo <»f the above courses successfully i»ui"sue(l. This ineniis 
that no further examination in the subject matter of a course will be reciuired 
by rite b;)ard of examiners of those who receive a passing" uiark in lliai course. 

The same procedure will be followed in the case of identic-al courses taken in 
accredited summer schools during 1922. 



1. In lieu of an examination on leachiuLT uielhods pi'escribed under i'2) 

of pr(»fessional ratinu" (maximuiu loO jiointsi points \\ill be ^iven 
by the board of examiners based on the sch»tlarship mark obtained 
by the teacher for i)roperly certified course or courses taken (Uiriu;; 
the past five years and successfully pursued. 

2. Those claiming credit under (3) of the professional must submit at 

once certificates as to the same giving full details. 



1. Those furnishing certificates to the board of examiners on or before 

September 1 :n lieu of all examinations as specified above will 
be placed at once on a rated list of eligibles from which appoint- 
ments will be made in order of rank at the beginning of the school 
year 1922-23. 

2. Exam nations. in whole or in part, will be held in December, 1922. 

and June, 1923, for those who can not oifer both certificates in 

1 above. 

3. A combined rated list of all eliiribles will be made after each of the 

above examinations, from which appointments will be made in 
order of rank. 



Teachers who are able to offer credentials for the courses announced herein 
and for professional courses pursued, as indicated above, will not be required 
hy the board of examiners to take any written examination whatsoever under 
the auspices of the board of examiners. The above credentials will be accei)ted 
by the board of examiners in lieu thereof. Tea( hers who offer pi-oj»ei- creden- 
tials in the accademic subjects will be given an opportunity to take the examina- 
tion conducted by the board of examiners in the professional work. Teachers 
V who offer professional credentials will have an opportunity for passing an 

examination in acadenuc work. 

For the information of teachers in the makinj? of their plans announcement 
is here made that it is the expectation that extension courses in junior high 
school m('tlio{ls w 11 be olTered during the school year 1922-23 by professors 
from ('oluml)ia University. 



Eligibility to appointment determined by the plan herein outlined will run 
for a period of two years. 'Jhe lioard of Echication reserves the right to 
modify tliis plan of examinations after June 30, 1923. 



IV. Credit for Professional Courses. 



V. Kated List of Eligibles. 



VI. Emphasized Opportunities. 



VII. Period of Eligibility. 
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COURSES FOR TEACHERS UFFER1<:D DLRING THE SUMMER OF 1922. 

Ill jiccordance with the announced plans courses were offered in 
j jiijli^h. m:ithomatics, and <roo<rrap]iy diiriiior the summer of 1922. 
'r}i(> v-ouisc ill Kiiirli^li ^vas offered by Mr. Maurice d. I.-acey. principal 
of iIh' Ivoxhurv Iliirli Sciiool, I)()st()n. The coui'so in msitlie- 

ni:'jic> w 1 - Liivcn hy Miss \^era Sanford, of Lincoln Scliool. Teji'-ljer^ 
College. C ohiiiil)ia University. The conrs(' in <re()graphy was con- 
ducted by Miss Alice Munn, of the Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. Each instructor lectured to the teachers of the tirst 
nine diA isions at the Central High School, and 'to the teachere of 
di\ if^ions 10 to 13 at the Dunbar High School. The registration in 
tlu s ' (ourses was as follows: 

>^u))jcct. Divisions. Attendance, 

English Ito 9 29 

10 to 13 21 

Mathematics 1 lo 9 33 

10 to 13 16 

(ie(»';raphy .1 to 9 28 

^ ^ 10 to 13 17 



It i> e.\])ecte(i that as a result of lhe>e courses conchicled (lurino- the 
<nuinier. cnou<zh teachers in our own system Aviil (juabfy lor junior 
hiiih school i)ositions to fill any i)ositions which may become vacant 
in the Columbia or Shaw^ Junior High Schools. 

It is expected also that teachers who pursued the academic courses 
(hiring the past summer will subsequently pursue professional courses 
and thereby become eligible for appointment by the time additional 
junior high schools may be opened in February or September, 1923. 

In niiikinu the alcove provisions for qualifying teachers now in the 
SCI vice for appointment to junior high school positions, the superin- 
tendent has undei-'aken to establish a i)lan which will not require 
more of teacliers tlnm is ahsolutelv neces<ai v to truarantee to the 
pupils appropriate instruction in the subjects which junior high 
school teachers are expected to teach. 

The scope of academic work covered in the courses offered during 
the past summer did not extend beyond the boundaries of the courses 
of studv which the junior high school pupils are expected to cover. 
It is believed that the procedure outlined above will appeal to 
teacliers as a commendable procedure. 



VI. WHY EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON IS SO SLOW. 



When the present superintendent of schools took ollice on .lulv 1, 
li>20, he knew that the iulministi-atioii of the school system of "\^'ash- 
in<j:;toii invohecl many dillieiilties. Superintendents of other citic- 
told him that it was considered hy s -lioolmen one of the most dilli- 
cult snperintendencies in the United States. Some of tiie w^ell- 
informed citizens of Washington confirmed this opinion. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Education who conferred with the present super- 
intendent on the possibility of his coming to Washington did not. 
in any way, undertake to minimize the obstacles to educational prou- 
ress in Washington; on the contrary, they pointed out many of them 
an(i discussed them freely. 

l)urin*»- tlu' j)ast two yeai's tlie superiiiten-'n'iit has iri\cn th<;u^ht- 
ful ('ousi(ier;;tioi) to the needs of the school system and pai'ticularlv 
to th( )se conditions winch retard educational progress and leave so 
many needs unmet. As the iinal section of his second annual report, 
the superintendent undertakes to formulate an answer to the ques- 
tion, Why is educational progress in W ashington so slow ? 

The purpose in undertaking to answer this question is construc- 
tive, not destructive. The descrii)tion of present conditions is in- 
tended to be dispassionate. Officials, committees, and boards ai e dis- 
cussed as agencies and not personally. This section of the report 
has been written in the belief that, if the reasons for slow progress 
are cleai ly understood, the remedy or remedies will be obvious. 

EDUCATION AI. I'mXiKESS IS SlAAV. 

Educational ])ro<rress in a city school system depends on two 
fundamental considerations: First, a comprehensive, well-defined 
edurational' program for the city; and, second, the resources with 
which to put that program into oi)ei-ation in a systematic manner. 
From time to time in the past the P^oard of Education and the super- 
intendent of schools have set forth convincing and unmistakable 
evidence of the needs of the school system and the proposed edu- 
cational policy to be followed in satisfying those needs. In alto- 
gether too many cases the financial resources and the necessary edu- 
cational legislation have not been forthcoming. Kducational jMog- 
ress in Washington is slow because under the present system of 
educational control and financial support the needs of the school 
96 
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system are allowed to become acute before consideration is given to 
improvement and relief then comes altogether too slowly. 

A. I^i'iHcnt hcecLs (lie uuiite i'0}ii< (nid pressing. 

'Y\\o ])resent notnls of the school system are numerous and pressing. 
1 he shortage of schoolhouse accommodations is acute. The need of 
constructive legislation is likewise urgent. 

In Elementary Schools. 

Tlie oK'nu'iita ry school l)uil(linirH are not sufficient to {U'coniiiiodate 
til!' pupils. Souic brief statements of conditions will justify this 
iicueral as.->ei1 ion. The following statements are based u[)on condi- 
tion- as of Xo\ ember 1. lOiJl. when a comprehensive study was made 
by the superintendent of schools: 

1. The Board of Education rents 14 different parcels of property 
for classroom use. These rented quarters are for cooking, sewing, 
manual training, atypical, and Americanization classes. The board 
J ays over $15,000 per year in rental. Most of these rented quarters 
are illy adapted to school work, and by a ruling of the District 
authorities no j)ublic a])pro])riations for repairs can be used for the 
ini])i'o\-ement (/!' renti'd propei-ty. 

Fi'oni neces>ity, school ))rincij)als have undertaken to use every 
a\ailable space within the buildin;is for classroom purposes. Halls, 
small storerooms, oliice rooms, and basement rooms never intended 
for classroom purposes have all been pressed into service. To elimi- 
nate rented quarters and undesirable rooms would require 58 addi- 
tional classrooms. 

2. In the absence of enough classrooms for regular classes, pupils 
have been put on part time, thereby receiving three and a half hours 
of education instead of five hours, to which they are entitled. Nine- 
teen additional classrooms would be necessary to accommodate such 
classes. 

'1 Seventy-one i)ortables were in use in the elementary schools in 
November, lU2i. Seven additional portables were in use in the 
high schools. It would, of course, take 71 classrooms to eliminate 
the use of the portables in the elementary schools. 

4. Another condition forced upon the schools by inadequate school- 
house accommodatibns is the oversize class. In November, 1921, 
there were in the elementary schools 494 classes with over 40 pupils, 
some of them with over 50 pupils. It would take 57 additional 
classrooms to accommodate these excess pupils in classes of 40. 

Classes of 4r>. 4S, and 50 pupils necessitate mass instruction. The 
desirable individual instruction is impossible. Many pupils fail 
of promotion and hence must repeat the <rrade. This not only re- 
tards the pupil but it increases the congestion in the school. 



VI. WHY EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON IS SO SLOW. 



When the present sii[)eriiUen(lent of schools took oflice on Julv 1, 
19:^0, know that the aclministi'ation of the school system of A\':isli- 
inf^ton in vol MM 1 many (lillicultk's. Superintendents of other citi<'s 
told him that it was considered by schoolmen one of the most dilli- 
cnlt superintendencies in the United States. Some of the well- 
informed citizens of AVashington confirmed this opinion. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Education who conferred with the present super- 
intendent on the possibility of his coming to Washington did not. 
in any way, undertake to minimize the obstacles to educational pro<r- 
ress in Washington: on th(> contrary, they pointeil out many of them 
an(i discussed them fi-eely. 

Diirino- tlic ])ast two years the sii|)crintendcnt h;is u:i\'cn thought- 
ful consickM'ation to the needs of the scliool system and })arti<'ularly 
to those conditions whicli retard e(hicational progress and leave so 
many needs unmet. As the final section of his second annual report, 
the superintendent undertakes to formulate an answer to the ques- 
tion, Why is educational progress in Washington so slow ? 

The purpose in undertaking to answer this question is construc- 
tive, not destructive. The description of present conditions is in- 
tended to be dispassionate. Ollicials, connnitt(H\s, and hoards are di>- 
cussed as a^'encies and not i)ers()nally. This section cd' the repoi-t 
has been written in the belief tliat, if {h(^ reasons for skjw progress 
are clearly understood, the remedy or remedies will be obvious. 

EDUCATIONAL TKOOKESS IS SLOW. 

Kducational j)rogress in a city school system depen<ls on two 
fundamental considerations: First, a comprehensive, well-defined 
educational' program for the city; and, second, the resources with 
which to put that program into operation in a systematic manner. 
From time to time in the past the Board of Education and the super- 
intendent of schools have set forth convincing and unmistakable 
evidence of the needs of the school system and the proposed edu- 
cational policy to be followed in satisfying those needs. In alto- 
gether too many cases the financial resources aiul the necessnry ahi- 
cational legislation have not been fortlicoming. Educational prog- 
ress in Wasirm<;-ton is slow because under the present system of 
educational control and financial support the needs of the school 
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system are allowed to become acute before consideration is given to 
improvement and relief then comes altogether too slowly. 

A. Present needs <nr humerovH aiid pressing. 

The present needs of the school system are numerous and pressing. 
The shortage of schoolhouse accommodations is acute. The need of 
constructive legislation is likewise urgent. 

In Elementary Schools. 

Tlie elenuMitarv school l)uil(lin<fs are not snfficient to acronimodate 
till' {)U{)ils. Some l)rit't' statonicnts of conditions will justify this 
iiciici'al asstM'tion. The f()ll()win<i; statements are based U[)on condi- 
\ 'u)\\> as of Xoveniber 1. wlien a comprehensive study was made 

by the superintendent of schools; 

1. The Board of Education rents 14 different parcels of property 
for classroom use. These rented quarters are for cooking, sewing, 
manual training, atypical, and Americanization classes. The board 
j ays over $15,000 per year in rental. Most of these rented quarters 
are illy adapted to school work, and by a ruling of the District 
authoi-ities no pul)lic ai)propriations for repairs can be used for the 
ini])ro\i'nient (d' rented ])ro[)erty. 

Fi'oni neces>ity. school princij)als have undertaken to use every 
availal)le space within the buildin^^s for classroom purposes. Halls, 
small storerooms, oflSice rooms, and basement rooms never intended 
for classroom purposes have all been pressed into service. To elimi- 
nate rented quarters and undesirable rooms would require 58 addi- 
tional classrooms. 

2. In the absence of enough classrooms for regular classes, pupils 
have been put on part time, thereby receiving three and a half hours 
of education instead of five hours, to which they are entitled. Nine- 
teen a(hlitional classrooms would be necessary to accommodate such 
classes. 

'i. Seventy-one i)ortabley weiv in use in the elementary scliools in 
X()\('mber. lO'il. Seven additional portables ^vere in use in the 
high schools. It would, of course, take 71 classrooms to eliminate 
the use of the portables in the elementary schools. 

4. Another condition forced upon the schools by inadequate school- 
house accommodations is the oversize class. In November, 1921, 
there were in the elementary schools 494 classes with over 40 pupils, 
some of them with over 50 pupils. It would take 57 additional 
classrooms to accommodate these excess pupils in classes of 40. 

Classes of 45, 4S. and 50 pupils necessitate mass instruction. The 
desirable individual instruction is impossible. Many pupils fail 
of promotion and hence must repeat the <zrade. This not only re- 
tards the pupil but it increases the congestion in the school. 
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5. Part time is a term used in Washinatoii to refer to classes above 
the second grade who are receiving less than a full day of instruction. 
Washington is one of the few cities in the country to-day that does 
not provide a five-hour educational program for pupils in Grades 1 
and II. Progress is already being made toward a five-hour ])r()<rrani 
for pupils in these ori'tules. Teachers of Cirades 1 an<l 11 whose 
rooms ai"e not used hy another class I'eturn to the rooms in the after- 
noon to <j.i\e instruction to those pupils who desire or need extra 
instruction. 

In Xovember. W'2l. there were 152 rooms which were used bv two 
different first and second <rrade classes. One class uses the room from 
9 until 12.30 o'clock, the other from 1 until 4.30 o'clock. 

6. In view of the necessity of providing accommodations for ele- 
mentary-school pupils required by law to attend school, the policy 
of the board of education of providing kindergartens in all ele- 
mentary schools can not be carried out. Many childrcMi of kinder- 
garten age are ainiually r(d'used achnission liecau-^e of lack of i-oohi. 

7. Some of the elementary-school l)uildin<zs now in use aic unsat- 
isfactory. In IDOS a congressional connnission recommendiMl the im- 
mediate abandomnent of 10 buildings. Two of these l)uildings 
(which were erected in 18G<S) are still in use. Moreover, the same 
commission recommended the early abandonment of eight additional 
buildings. Not one of these buildings has been abandoned. On the 
contrary, they are being used to their full capacity and are housing 
over 3,000 pupils. 

In Hu.1l S( hools. 



The following table indicates the number of ])upils in excess of the 
high-school accommodations on November 1, 1921 : 



School. 


Capacity. 


Kriroll- 
ment Xo- 
vember 1, 
1921. 


Excess over 
capacity 
in 1921. 


Business 


900 

2,300 
riaO 

1, 100 
650 
300 
300 

1,200 
2.50 


;5,i)7L' 

SSI 
1,464 
H94 
251 
HS() 
1,540 
65 


.381 
772 
534 
364 
214 

m 

340 


Central 


K astern 


McKinlev 


Western 


Columbia Junior Higli ^ 


Armstrong 


Dunbar 


Shaw juni(H- High i 


Total 


7,350 


10,331 


3,216 





Net excess ovei- (-ipLiciiy in 1921, 2,981. 

1 Ninth grade only. 2 Minus 49. 3 Minus 185. 



To meet the situation several high schools have been forced to 
divide their enrollment into ])racticallv two schools, one comin^^ to 
school early and leaviii<.i <^'iiily, the other coming about noon and re- 
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niaining late. In all cases pupils are deprived of some of the school 
privileges and educational opportunities. 

In the District of Columbia there are five high schools for white 
pupils and two high schools for colored pupils. A brief statement 
concerning each high school follows : 

Busimss Hicfh School. — This building has a capacity of 900 
pupils. Tlie enrollment on November 1. 1921, was 1.281 pupils. 
Duiina- tlie school year 1920-21 several sections of enterin^Ji pupils 
were oi\i:anize(l into an afternoon section l)e<iinnincT at 12 and closing 
at 4.30. Durino- that school year the remainder of the school was 
on the regular day, 9 to 2.30. A similar plan was in operation dur- 
in<i the scliool year 1921-22. 

This school has always had difficulty in taking care of its enroll- 
ment. It has been moved from one school building to another very 
frequently since it was established in Si pi ember, 1890. 

As far back as February, 1908, the school was operated on a two- 
shili j)roiirani. with a portion of the pupils attending between the 
hours of 1.20 p. m. and 4.30 p. m. This double-session provision 
rnntlnued for two years, or until an addition was occupied, in Xov- 
veniber, 1909. For a j)eriod of four years either the Harrison School 
()!• the old Central High School was used as an annex to the Business 
n iiih School. 

The present building can not be enlarged because the ground will 
not permit and because the walls will not permit of adding an addi- 
tional story. 

Central High School.— This, building has a capacity. of 2,300 
pupils. The enrollment on November 1, 1921, was 3,072 pupils. 
Du; in^- the last half of the school year 1920-21 the attendance of the 
<'ciiti-a! Iliiih School exceeded the cai)acity of the school to such an 
extent that an afternoon session was established in February, ac- 
commodating first semester pupils, runnino- from 12. IT) j). m. to 4.20 
p. m. Simihi!- arrangements were continued during the school year 
1921-22. In February, 1922, not only the first but the second 
semester pupils had to be accommodated in the afternoon session. 

Eastern High School.— Thi^ building has a capacity of 350 pupils. 
The enrollment on November 1, 1921, was 884 pupils. This school 
was put on a double-shift program at the beginning of the school year 
1920-21. Approximately 500 pupils were in attendance from 8.15 
to 12.20 and about 150 pu])ils were in attendance from 12.45 to 5 
oVh)ck. To do this it was neces-^aiy to i)ut the school on a five-period 
<lay rather than C(mtinuino- a six-period day. This made it necessary 
to omit the minor subjects from the i)ro<!-rams of all pupils ])ursuing 
the business course. The same piogram was continued during the 
school year 1921-22. 
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McKMey ^[(iminl Trcdning /School, — This building has a capacity 
of 1,100 pupils. The enrollment on November 1, 1921, was 1,464 
pupils. During the school year 1920-21 a number of sections of the 
pupils electing to attend the McKinley Manual Training School were 
assigned to occupy rooms for a hir<re portion of their work in tlic* 
old Central Hiirli Scliool at Seventh and () Streets. Tliis tirraniic- 
nieiit ])r()ye(l so unsatisfactory that it was not attempted (hu-inir the 
school year lOiH-^ii. With so much shop work and machine work 
requiring two continuous periods or double periods it is very diflicult. 
if not impossible, to organize the INIcKinley Manual Training School 
on a two-shift program. Some of the shop work is now carried on 
before school hours and after school hours. 

The fact that a considerable number of pupils attend in;j: the Mc- 
Kinley Manual Training School work after school hours makes it 
seem inadvisable to attempt to operate a double-shift program at 
McKinlev if it can be avoided. 

Wrf<fer7i High ScJio<^l. — This ])iiildin«r has a ca])acity of (i^O pnpiis. 
The enrollment on Xovemher 1. 10:21. was cS*.)4 pn])i]s. A doni)]e- 
?hift ])lan was introduced into Western Hiirh School in September. 
1920, when the hrst-semester pupils, numbering about 225, were put 
into an afternoon school. The hours of the morning school were 
from 8.:^0 to 12.:5r) and for the afternoon school from 1 to 4.20. 

During the school year 1921-22 the morning school was extended 
to a sixth period which overlapped the first period of the afternoon 
session. During the year the school was in continuous session from 
8.30 to 4.10. Moreover, on account of numbers the afternoon school 
was obliged to take care not only of first-semester but of second- 
semester pu];)ils as well. 

Armstrong Mointtl Tra'iu'inq School. — This l)nildin<»- has a ca- 
pacity of ?>i)() pupils. Tlie enrollment on November 1, 19:21. was SSO 
pupils. Hie same diflicultv which h;is already been pointed out as 
existing in the McKinley Manual l'rainin<r School also exists in the 
Armsti onL- Manual Training S( hool. The school has not introduced 
a double-shift program, but has lengthened its school day by begin- 
ning school at an earlier hour and continuing a little later in the 
afternoon. Five portables were in use during the school year 1920-21 
and two more were added in the school year 1921-22. 

Dunhder High School. — This building has a capacity of 1,200 
pnpiis. The enrollment on November 1, 1921. was 1.540 pupils. The 
business hiirh scliool for tlie cohnxnl pnpiis was formerly a separate 
scliool. It was consolidated with the Dnnbar Ilisrh School when the 
new buildiug was opened in lOlC. There are approximately 325 
pui)ils in the business-practice department. The logical program for 
relievin<r the Dunbar High School wull be to provide at an early date 
a separate business high school for colored pupils. 
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B. Helwf for pressing needs comes too slowly. 

Evidence that relief for the pressing needs of the school system 
('omc s too slowly is overwhelming. The fact that the conditions just 
doscrilx';! (^xi:=;t indicates that ])T-()i)i»r relief has not l)een provided. 
The fiirtlier fact tliat ajle(]iiate ai)pT'opi-iations have not yet been 
made ])roves that the needs of the school system are not being met. 

A congressional commission consisting of the engineer commis- 
sioner, tlie Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and the superin- 
tendent of schools, under a legislative order from Congress, investi- 
gated the need of schoolhouses in the District of Columbia and pre- 
pared an exhaustive report, which was published in 1908. In that 
r(»port they recommended the immedite abandonment of 10 buildings, * 
the earlv abandonment of 8 other buildings, the abandonment of 
('eii<! :il and Eastern High School buildings, the replacement of the 
M Sti-e<«t TTiirh Scliool foi- colorcv] piij)ils l)y a new liigh school l)nild- 
iIlL^ the const I'nction of two new normal schools (one for white and 
one foT- colored pn])ils). and increased ap])ro])riations for assembly 
rooms and gymnasiums, for playgrounds and athletic fields, and for 
site'^ an ! hnildings. The situation regarding each of these recom- 
mendations is briefly stated in the following paragraphs : 

After 14 years, 2 of the 10 buildings recommended for immediate 
abandonment are still in use. The others were likewise continued in 
use for a period of 2 to 8 years. 

Of the eight buildings recommended for early abandonment all are 
still in use. They contain over 80 classrooms and house over 4,000 
elenientai-y-school ]:>npil'^. One of the hnildings has no resident 
pupils, but continnes to provide specialized instruction in manual 

ti'ainiiiL''. cooking, and sewin<_r. 

The old ('entral High School building was replaced hv the new 
C( ntr al High School, which was completed and occupied in 1010. a 
period of eight years after the recommendation was made for the 
construction of a new building. 

The new Eastern High School, now in the process of construction, 
Avill probably be ready for occupancy by February 1, 1923. Thus 15 
yeni-s will ha\ e ])assed before the recommendation for a new Eastern 
HiLdi School will have been carried out. 

The old :\[ Street High School was replaced by the Dunbar High 
School, which w^as opened in U)1G, eight years following the recom- 
mendation of the commission. 

The Wilson Normal School for prospective teachers in the white 
schools was opened in Fehi-nary, 1913, five years after the recom- 
mendation of the commission that a new mormal school be con- 
structed. 
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The Minor Normal School, for prospective teachers in the colored 
schools, was opened in September, 1914, six and one-half years after 
the commission recommended the construction of such a building. 

Since 1908, when the commission recommended that more assembly 
halls and gymnasiums be provided in elementary-school buildings, 
more than 30 elementary-school buildings have been erected and en- 
larged. Of the buildings with 12 or more rooms, 10 have been pro- 
vided with assembly rooms and T) have not. Xo elementarv schools 
in tiie Disti'ict of Columbia li;j\e gymnasiums. 

Although the commission of IDOG rev-onnutMided the establishment 
of athletic holds, no such helds have been ai)j)roi)riated for. Many 
. of our school playgrounds surrounding school buildings an' inade- 
quate. Requests have annually been made for appropriations for 
the enlargement of school playgrounds. No provision is made in the 
appropriations for the supervision of school playg rounds after school 
hours. 

The commission recommended increased ap])iopi iat ions for sites 
and buildings. If the recommendations of the (•<)nimission had hecii 
followed. $8.80O.()()() would have Ite-.-n a pni-opriat^d frv)m r.M)<) thr(»u;2ii 
r.>2n. There was actually approi)riated for huildings and grounds 
over this ])erio(l ^^(•),185,005, or $2,014,390 less than the commission 
anticipated would be necessary. 

Finally, the appropriations for classrooms for elementary-school 
use in the appropriation act for 1923 will serve to illustrate the 
point that appropriations are not made even when the needs are 
obvious and pressing. Even though uncontrovertible evidence was 
presented indicating that on Novembei- 1, 1921. 205 classrooms would 
have been necessary to eliminate portables, rented (jiiarters. and oihei- 
undesira])le rooms: to i-educe oversized classe> and to elimina.te part- 
time classes: in spite of a regulai" annual increase of atten-dance in 
the elementarv scliools of enough j)U])ils to fill a 24-r()om building: 
and even though appropriations had already been made for the con- 
struction of only 56 additional classrooms, which were under con- 
struction, nevertheless the appropriation act for 1923 carries appro- 
priations for only 24 additional classrooms for elementarv schools. 
C. Much lecfisilation rtryir needed. 

Much general legislation afl'ectin<r the school system is needed. 
Some of it is now before Congress. Other legislation is in prepara- 
tion. Keal educational progress in many lines awaits the enactment 
of this legislation. 

1. The members of the Board of Education are now appointed by 
the justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The 
court as a body petitioned Congress to be relieved of this responsi- 
bility. As a result, bills were introduced into Congress providing 
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for the transferrin or of this power from the court to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia or to the President of the United 
States. This legislation is now before Congress. 

2. A teachers' salary and school reorganization bill was introduced 
in Congress and is now on. the calendar of the Senate and House. 

8. A new compulsory attendance law and school census bill was 
intnxluced. The bill passed the Senate and is on the Unanimous- 
Consent CahMidaT- of the House. 

4. A })r()vi(lin<r free te.xtl)ooks and edneational snpplies for 
lii<rh-sch<)ol ])ni)ils as well as continuing the present policy of provid- 
ing free textbooks and supplies for elementary-school pupils was in- 
trodnced in ])oth House and Senate. No action was taken on the 
bill in either branch of Congress. 

In addition to the above legislation, which is actually before Con- 
gress in the form of bills, changes in the present organization and ad- 
ministration of the school system must await legislative authoriza- 
tion from Congress. 

1. Coniprelionsivc i-cor^'^ani/ation legishition is under consideration 
l)y a joint committee of t]ie House and Senate on school needs. This 
con nil it tee lias spent nearly a year in the study of the school situation 
and will report to Con«rress at the next session. 

2. The development of the junior high schools is contingent upon 
the establishment of a salary schedule and upon certain reorganiza- 
tions in the elementary schools. Seventh and eighth grade classes 
can not be removed from the elementary schools until legislation is 
secured which will provide a salary for elementary-school principals 
not based on an eighth-grade teacher's salary plus session-rocwn pay. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS CONTINGENT UPON APPROPRIATIONS AND 

UEGISLATION. 

It is a generally accepted principle in educational administration 
that the authority which controls the appropriations for education, 
whether it be the Nation, the State, the city government, or the 
hoard of education, controls education. Money is the means by 
wliicli a scluK>l system is organized and maintained. Failure on the 
pait of the api)ropriation power to provide money for progressive 
('(lucational activities makes an educational system unprogressive. 
Faihu'e to i:)rovide money for adequate salaries means mediocre 
teachers and ineffective education. Failure to build enough school- 
houses means overcrowded classes, portables, and poorly adapted 
rented accommodations, and such conditions make impossible the 
best teaching. In short, the amount of the appropriation bears a 
direct relation to the educational possibilities to be created there- 
from. No appropriation means no schools. Inadequate appropria- 
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tions mean inadequate ediR ation, and generous appropriations make 
superior education a possibility. 

Money alone will not make a school system efficient, but money 
makes an efficient school system a possibility. Without sufficient 
money an efficient school system is an impossibility. Adequate finan- 
cial support for a school system is fundamental. Without adequate 
liuancial support a system of a\era^e or ordinai'v education can 
never l^econie efhcient ; \vithout suilicient money tiie best school sys- 
tem nmst deteriorate. 

The school system ol" A\'asliin<»-tnii is oriranized and o];erated on 
the l)asis of the «reneral orcj;anic law pa sed in lyUG. That law estab- 
lished a Board of Education and described its powers. It delined 
the authority of the superintendent of schools and established a 
staff of educational officers. The law also defined in a general way 
the general functions of those officers. The same law established a 
salary schedule for all officers and teachers. 

The organic act undertook to define in considerable detail the func- 
tions of officers and the oro^anization of the school system. ( haniies. 
therefore, in the functions of oHiccrs can be made oidy throuii-li leiii-- 
lation. Moreo\er, chana'cs in the or<iani/ation <d' the school syslcni 
as defined in the oi';j:anic ad < an likewise only be made throuiih legis- 
lation. Educational pro<rress in the organization and administration 
of the school system is largely contingent on the enactment of legis- 
lation by Congress. 

Since the passage of the organic act in 1906 Congress has passed 
a child labor law, on May 28, 1908, and a teachers' retirement law. 
on January 15, 1920. Aside from these two laws, which do not 
affect the organization or administration of education in the District 
of Columbia, Congress has passed no laws affectin<f the -chool sys- 
tem. The annual apx)ropriation bills ha\e carried some legislative 
])r()visions. 

Many chancres in the or<_^anization and administration of education 
ordinarily made by action of the board of education must in Wash- 
ington await legislative atithorization from Congress. 

The case of the new health school furnishes one of the most recent 
illustrations of the delay in educational progress due to the neces- 
sity of going to Congress for legislative authority. 

The law provides that pupils having tuberculosis in any stage shall 
not be permitted to attend the regular public schools with other chil- 
dren. They may only attend a school or«:anized exclusively for them. 
To provide instruction for such pupils, the Board of Education es- 
tablished such a school in a subui-ban l)uihbni: — the Hamilton School. 
Everyone recognized that it was not well adapted for such purpose 
and expected that it would be so used only temporarily. In January 
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and I'ei»ruary. 11)21. the })ul)lic l)(.H'anie iii(li<riuuit because better ac- 
coiiniKxhitioiis had not l)eeii provided for these afllicted children. 

When the school authorities prepared their program of school- 
house construction to be incorporated in tlic deliciency bill in 1921, 
an item for a school to replace the Hamilton School was included. 
Since the District owned ground which seemed to the commissioners 
;ij)j)i()priate for the location of such a school, no request was made 
for an appropriation for a site. 

'Idle buildin<>: [)ro^n'am carryinir an item of $150,000 for a new 
lu'idlh M'hool lo talvc tlte })hice of tlic Hamilton School was passed by 
( oniiii'ss oJi June iO, 1921. The money became immediately avail- 
al)]e. 

()p])()sit!()n on the part of citizens in the vicinity of the proposed 
site developed. The citizens secuied a temporary injunction against 
the (\)nniiissioners of the District of Columbia to prevent the com- 
missioners from locating the school on the proposed site. This in- 
junction was subsequently made permanent by the court. An appeal 
has since been taken. The permanent injunction was issued on the 
•rround that Congress had specified other uses for the i)r()[)osed site 
and had never authorized the use of the site for school purposes. 

Subseciuenlly a bill was introduced in the Senate authorizing the 
« ((HiiMissioners to use the ])r()i)<)sed site for the location of the new 
licalth school. A similar bill was likewise introduced in the House. 
Xcithcr bill has yet Ijcen enacted into law. Tlie plans for this school 
have been completed and are ready to be advertised. Apparently 
the school can not be located without legislation. 

Two observations may be made from this illustration : 

1. Even though the erection of a school building for tubercular 
liU[)ils appeared in February, 1921, to be of such urgency as to jus- 
tify including an item under the head of " emergency " in a deficiency 
appropriation, nevertheless a year and a half have passed without 
iiioic l)cin<r done to satisfy this need than to prepare the plans for 
the building. The delay has been due to the necessity under present 
(onditions of -ecuriug legislation from Congress. The fact is that 
c\ en in an emergency oi this sort it is difficult to secure the necessary 
legislation to meet tlie situation. 

li. The location of a building is an administrative and not a legis- 
lative matter. The location of a school building for (ducational pur- 
poses in the District of Columbia is a matter which should not be 
contingent upon securing specific legislation for the purpose, but 
such authority should be vested in some administrative agency. 

METHODS OF SECUKING SCHOOL APrROPRIATIONS. 

The financial year, as well as the school year, begins on July 1 
of each calendar year and closes on the thirtieth day of the following 
June. The school appropriations for each financial year are made as 
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part of the animal appropriations act making appropriations for the 
District of Columbia. 

The school estimates originate with the Board of Education. 
Toward the close of a given financial year the board begins the prep- 
aration of the school estimates for the second following financial year. 
Estimates must always be based on school conditions which have to 
be predicted 12 or 15 montlis in mh ance. 

The Board of Edncation transmits the school (Estimates to the 
Board of Commissioners of the District, wlio transmit tliem to the 
Bureau of the Budget. From the Bureau of the I>ud«:et they follow 
the same procedure that all api)ropriations of the National Govern- 
ment follow. The procedure and tlie results of that procedure "will 
be clearly indicated by a description of the handling of the school 
estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

The School Estimates iok 1923. 

The Board of Education l)eiran the })repar:ition of tlie school esti- 
mates for the year en(lin<r 'Tune '^0. 19*2;j, l)y rex iewinir the written 
statements of school needs suhmitt(Ml by the various citizens' associa- 
tions of the District. Each school ofiicer also made a written state- 
ment to the superintendent of schools outlining the needs of his 
school. The superintendent and the two assistant superintendents, 
together with two mepibers of the Board of Education, held hearings 
on the requests submitted by officers, in order to obtain some idea of 
the comparative urgency of the various needs described. 

Following this gathering of information, the school officials pre- 
pared and submitted to the Board of Commissioners on July 22, 
1921, a school budget calling for appropriations amountin^r to 
$10,446,608.24. In this hud^rot proper reco^ruition was ^nven to the 
comparative needs of the schools foi" white and colored pui)ils. and 
the estinuites for land and bnildinirs w^ere divided on the basis of 
approximately 70 per cent for the white schools and ^M) per cent for 
the colored schools. The budget carried requests tor the appropria- 
tions necessary to make some progress toward making up accumu- 
lated deficiencies incurred by the war. The budget was not padded 
but on the contrary represented a businesslike attempt to meet the 
educational needs of Washington. 

After receiving and considering the school estimates as submitted 
by the Board of Education the Board of Commissioneis advised the 
school officials that the school estimates should be reduced by 
$2,500,000, and invited the school oHicials to suggest what items mi<rht 
be reduced with the least detriment to the school system. The school 
officials submitted to the commissioners a memorandum indicating 
possible reductions amounting to $2,318,920. The commissioners fol- 
lowed in general the suggestions of the school o&ials, but made 
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certain reductions and chan<res not su<r^ested by school officials. The 
Fchool estimates as finally sent to tlie Bureau of the Bud^ret totaled 
$7,930,802.24, a reduction of $2,516,306 in the budget as submitted 
bv the Board of Kducation. 

The school estimates, alon<_'- with other estimates for the District 
of Columbia, were then forwarded to the Bureau of the Bud^jet, 
where the school estimates were further reduced by $316,222.24. 
Since the Bureau of the Budget is a branch of the executive depart- 
ment, working under the direction of the President, the President 
transmits all estimates to Congress. The school estimates as trans- 
mitted by the Pr^ident amounted to $7,614,280. 

The estimates are handled first by the House of Representatives 
and then by the Senate. The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House is subdivided to handle the various appro[)riation l)ills. The 
subcommitee on appropriations for the District of Columbia con- 
sisted of five members. 

The subcommittee held executive hearinfrs on the estimates cover- 
ing a period of 26 days. The testimony of District officials covers 
1,031 pages; that relating to the school needs, 387 pa<2:es. Xo items 
were increased, and the school estimates were reduced by $756,820. 
The Committee on Appropriations reported the appropriations bill 
for the District of Columbia to the House, where, with a few excep- 
tions, it passed as reported by the committee. The total budget for 
schools as it passed the House was $6,857,460. 

The a})|)ropriations bill then went to the Senate, where it was re- 
ferred to the correspondinij: subcommittee of the Senate. This com- 
mittee devoted only a few hours to the school needs, reduced no 
items, and restored to the bill items for schools reduced or eliminated 
by the House amounting to $016,180. The total budget for schools 
as it passed the Senate Avas $7,473,640. 

The Senate had made 33 changes in the bill as passed by the House. 
The differences in the bill as it passed the House and Senate were 
adjusted by a conference committee, as is the practice, made up of 
three conferees from each body. 

The final outcome of the conference committee adjustments on 
these 33 differences was for the House to agree to 9 changes pro- 
posed by the Senate, increasino- the estimates $378,300, and to refuse 
to a«i,Tee to 22 other items modified by the Senate amounting to 
$378,880. Two other items were the subject of com})romise. 

The report of the conferees then went to each leuislative body of 
Congress for approval. The bill was finally passed l)y Congress and 
approved by the President on June 29, 1922. The law became effective 
on July 1, 1922. 

15178—22 8 
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To understand thoroughly the full si^ificance of methods of mak- 
ing approj)iiati()iis for the school system of Washin<rton one must 
take into consideration not only the a^jencies which j^ai'ticipate in 
tlie determination of the school estimates but also certain conditions 
which are attendant upon their work. Some of these conditions are 
here briefly noted : 

1. The law requires that the school estimates shall first be made 
public when transmitted to Congress by the President. In the prepa- 
ration of the estimates, therefore, neither the Board of Education nor 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia nor the Bureau of the 
Budget may make public any information contained in those esti- 
mates. 

This legislative i-estricticm is more significant than might at first 
appear. It means that from the time the Bonrd of Education writes 
the estimates in June or July until thev are made ])ublic by Conirress 
the peojile of the District of Columbia, for wdiose children the esti- 
mates are to provide education, are kept in entire ignorance of what 
has or has not been included in the Budget. It means further that 
the people of the District of Columbia who pay 60 per cent of the 
expenses involved in the estimates are precluded from exercising any 
activity in support of adequate appropriations for the schools. It 
means further that neither the Board of Education nor the Commis- 
sioners of the District, both of whom may be i)resumed to represent 
the community, ai e in a position to call public opinion to the support 
of ade(|uate school appi'oj)riatioiis. 

In fact there is no systematic provision made whereby the people 
of the District of Columbia may appeal to the several agencies deal- 
ing Avith the budget. Individuals do intercede. C^itizens' associations 
adopt resolutions which are forwarded to those handling the school 
budget. How^ever, there is no organized provision made for expres- 
sion of public interest in school matters. 

2. The people of Washington have no vote. They have no legisla- 
tive body governing them aside from the commissioners. They 
elect no local officers, neither do they vote for any national officers. 
The persons or committees most responsible for fixing the appro- 
l)riations for education do not bear any political relationship to the 
people for whose children the school system is organized and oper- 
ated. 

The Board of Education is appointed by the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. The Board of Commissioners, 
who are the executive officers for the District of Columbia, are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The Bureau 
of the Budget and the committees of Congress who deal with the 
school estimates are national rather than local agencies. 
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3. In the process of making appropriations for the school system 
of the District of Columbia the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives nndoubtedly exercises 
the lar<rest and most final authority. Althoufrh when the estimates of 
the Board of Education tliat reach Congress have been approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and by the Bureau 
of tlie Budget the subconnnittee on appropriations examines care- 
fully every item and its final judgment as a rule prevails. The school 
appropriations depend very largely on the five men on this sub- 
committee. 

4. In no other American city is there to be found such a system of 
making school apinopriations. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING LEGISLATION. 

The Congress of the United States is the legislative body for the 
school system of the District of Columbia. The so-called organic 
act, passed by Congress in 1906, is the fundamental law under which 
the school system is now operated. With the exception of the teach- 
ers' retirement law and the child labor law, no legislation affecting 
the organization and administratiori of the school system of Wash- 
ington has been passed by Con«rress since 1906. 

As has been indicated elsewliere in tliis report, many educational 
(leveloi)ments have taken })lace since 1906. The school system of 
AVashin^ton has l)een unable to introduce many of tliese chanties 
because tlie present organic act does not permit such chan<j:es. More- 
over, to secure appropriate congressional legislation for the schools 
is not an easy matter. 

In the House of Representatives bills affecting the school system 
are referred to the District Committee, which is a committee of 21 
members. After hearings have been held and favorable action taken 
it is then reported to the House. The rules of the House provide 
for one so-called "District day" each month. On that day the 
chaiinian of the District Committee may present for consideration 
in the House any le<rislation which his conunittee has a<rreed to have 
])resente(l. Duiinir the past year many Disti'ict bills have received 
the consideration of the District Conunittee. Many bills have been 
reported favorably to the House. At the time of the writin<r of this 
ie])ort many bills favorably reported by the District Committee of 
the House still remain on the calendar. 

While it would appear that one day per month would be sufficient 
for the enactment of legislation affecting the District of Columbia, 
nevertheless much important legislation fails of passage each year. 
It not infrequently happens that the Rules Committee sets aside 
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District day in order that the House ma3^ consider national legisla- 
tion Avliich tlie Ivnles Committee feel< is of more inii)ort;in('e. 

Still anothei' ivason for the failure of so miieh District legisla- 
tion lies in tlie fact tliere is a surprisingly large amount of it. 
owing to the fact that neither the commissioners nor the Board of 
Education has the authority to deal with many problems of admin- 
istrative character. Careful examination of the legislation proposed 
to the District Committee will show that a considerable proportion 
of it deals with administrative matters ordinarily handled by execu- 
tive officers and not by a legislative body. Such items as the naming 
of streets, the opening and extension of streets, nnd tlie location of 
the tul)ercular school are illustrations of administrative and not le<ris- 
lative fnncti()ns. 

In the Senate school legislation is referred to the District Com- 
mittee of the Senate. After having been considered bv the District 
Committee and favorable action taken the legislation is placed on 
the calendar of the Senate. Practices of the Senate differ from prac- 
tices of the House — there is no District day in the Senate. Legisla- 
tion affecting the school system api)ears on the Senate calendar 
with all other legislation. Froili time to time in the Senate the cal- 
endar is called. Bills against which no Senator objects are taken 
up and passed. If a single Senator objects to tlie c()iisi<h'ration of 
any bill, that bill is passed over without receiving I'ui'ther attention. 
This is the uniform practice of the Senate regarding all legislation 
similar to the legislation affecting the school system. 

( Ompl lsoky School Attendance and School Census as an Illusteation. 

To illustrate the difficulty of securing legislation foi- the school 
system a brief description of the progress of the compulsory school 
attendance and school census bill may ])e cited. Xcailv two vears 
ago the combined social agencies of thi; District of (\)htmbia pre- 
pared and caused to be introduced to the Congress a bill combining 
compulsory sehool attenda r.ce. child laljor. and other allied provisions. 
Hearings were held by the Senate and strong opposition developed 
to the child-labor i)r()visions. The revised provisions of the present 
law relating to school attendance met with no opposition. 

In the consideration of a constructive educational program for 
the District, certain Senators requested the school officials to ]^ re- 
pare a new compulsory school attendance and school census lull. 
They suggested that the provisions relating to child labor be omit- 
ted and they expressed the opinion that a school attendance bill. f(.i- 
which there is an outstanding need in the District, would meet with 
no opposition. 
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The school officers prepared such a bill and it was introduced into 
the Senate on June 10, 1921. It was referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, considered by the committee and 
reported favorably to the Senate. This bill carried the united sup- 
port of the people of the District of Columbia, the support of school 
authorities and of the Commissioners, and had the backing of every 
social aireiH-v in Washinirlon. No ()p])ositi()n to the bill developed. 

Karh time that the calondar oT the Senate was i-ead nnder rules 
of the Senate, a Senator ohjecU'd to tlie considei'ation of this bill 
and it was aceordin^l y })assed over. Finally on Septenil)er G, 1922, 
after the bill hud been before the Senate for 15 months the bill was 
taken up and unanimously passed. 

The action of the Senate was reported to the House and the bill 
was referred to the District Committee. The District Committee 
considered the bill promptly and designated a subcommittee of three 
to consider it in detail and report to the whole committee. The sub- 
committee held a hearing and no opposition to the bill developed. 
Certain minor amendments were recommended by the subcommittee, 
all of tiiem in the interest of securinof the prompt passable of the bill. 
Tlie wliole committee api)roved the bill and secured its place on the 
I'nanimous-ronsenl Calendar (»f the House. Idie title of the bill 
was read l)ut objection was made to the bill so that it has not yet 

been passed by the House. 

Tn <reneral, no legislation is likely to secure the approval of the 
District Committee against which any appreciable amount of opposi- 
tion develops. In the absence of voting power or any direct partici- 
pation in the administration of the District, the citizens of Wash- 
ington have organized themselves into a large number of local 
citizen's associations and other civic bodies. While each one of 
these many organizations is undoubtedly actuated by a worthy mo- 
tive, nevertheless their united sn})})()rt on various legislative measures 
can not al\vay> he counted on. Since Con<ri'ess is not likely to pass 
any leirishitioii a«:ainst which there is any considerable objection, 
much proposed legislation fails of enactment. 

Moieover, as has been indicated in the case of the compulsory 
school-attendance bill, absence of opposition to a measure does not 
necessarily mean the passage of the measure. The personal views 
of a Congressman or Senator or the attitude of the Congressman or 
Senator based on representations made to him by individual citizens 
or groups of citizens frequently stand in the way of worthy legisla- 
lion. Perhai)s the trieatest obstacle to the securing of school legis- 
lation is the fact that it is considered, and must continue to be con- 
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sidered. by C^ongress to be of much less significance than national 
legislation. Whenever a tariff bill is under consideration all other 

legislation must wait. A measure like the soldiers* bonus or the ship 
subsidy is given the right of way. Likewise national legislation of 
lessxM- consideiation is naturally given precedence over legislation for 
the school system of Washington. 

The difficulty of securing the enactment of appropriate school 
legislation by Congress probably can not be entirely overcome. 
School legislation for Washington must continue to be of compara- 
tive unimportance to the great legislative body of the Nation. 

The necessity for securing so much school legislation from Con- 
gres-s, however, can be reduced by the enactment of a broad ('()mi)re- 
hensive school code for the Disti-ict of Columbia. In that code the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Hoard of Educa- 
tion should be given authority to dischaige many of the a<lminist!-a- 
tivo functions which must now be discharged by Congress through 
specific legislation. 

DIVISION OF AUTHORITY AND RESFONSlBIIilTY FOR EDUCATION IN 

WASHINGTON. 

In the preceding sections of this report it has been pointed out 
that there is a divided responsibility for education in Washington. 
The Board of Education does not have exclusive authority. Author- 
ity and responsibility for appropriations, for legislation, and for 
administration are divided, in varying degrees, among the Hoard 
of Education, the Board of Commissioners of the District and their 
subordinate ofliceis. the I>ureau of the liudget. the subcommittees on 
ai)i)roi)i iati()ns of the House and Senate, and iinallv, of course. Con- 
gress itself and the President of the Ignited States. 

Tender the system of divided authority and responsil)ility for edu- 
cation in the District of C\)lumbia it is practically impossible to 
establish a systematic educational policy or a systematic financial 
policy and carry it out over a period of years. The force of this 
assertion will be clearly indicated by a brief description of the 
changes which have been made in the personnel of those agencies 
dealing with school matters. 

The present superintendent of schools took ollice on July 1, IDiO. 
During this brief pei-iod of two years there have been many changes 
in the personnel of the Board of P^ducation, the Board of Commis- 
sioners, the Bureau of the Budget, and the appropriations com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 
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1. The Board of Education. 

1 lio Board of P^ducation consists of nine members. During the 
past two years the superintendent of schools has worked with 16 
different members of the board. This means that considerable more 
than a majority of the board members have changed during this 
period of two years. Only three members have continued during 
the period of two years. 



Chafes in membership of Board of Ediicaii/ni, District of Columbia, July i, 

1920, to July i, 1922. 



Members of Board of Edu- 
catkxi on July 1, 1920. 


Succeeded — 


Date of 
taking office. 


Memlicrs of Board of 
Education on July 1, 
1922. 








Dr. Abram Simcm. 
Mr. James T. Lloyd. 
Mrs. R. B. Morgan. 

Mrs. Coralie F. Cook. 
Mr. W. L. Houston. 
Mrs. M. W. Hodgkin.s. 

Mr. I). .). Callahan. 
Dr. J . Hayden Johnson. 
Mr. E. C. Oraham. . 


Dr. H. Barrett Learned 


Mr. J. T. Lloyd 

Mrs. R. B. Mx)rgan 


Dec. 21,1921 

July 1,1922 


Mr. Fountain Pevton 

Mrs. Marguerita ^j. Gerry 

Dr. John Van Schakk 


Mr. W. L. Houston 

Mrs. M. W. Hodgkins 

Mr. 1). .V. Edwards, resigned 

Jan. 11, 1922. 
Mr. D. J. Callahan 


July 1, 1921 
Apr. 6,1921 
Oct. 20,1920 

Apr. 5, 1922 


Dr. Charles P. N«ll 


Mr. E. C. Graham 


Oct. 20,1920 



2. The Bo.\kd of Com.missionehs. 



When the superintendent took office on July 1. 1920, the Board of 
('oinmissioners consisted of Mr. Louis Brownlow, Col. C. W. Kutz. 
with oue vacancy. Sliortly theei'after the President appointed ^Miss 
Mabel T. Boardnian and Mr. J. Thilniaii Hendrick to fill the vacancy 
and to succeed Mr. Brownlow. who resigned. The first budget sub- 
mitted by the Board of Education under the present school adminis- 
tration was presented to the Board of Commissioners consisting of 
Miss Boardman, Mr. Hendrick, and Colonel Kutz. 

Following the inauguration of President Harding on March 4, 
1921, Capt. James F. Oyster and Mr. Cuno Rudolph were appointed 
to succeed Miss Boardman and Mr. Hendrick. Before the time for 
the consideration of the second school budget presented by the present 
school achninistration Col. Charles W. Kutz had been succeeded by 
Col. Charles KeHer as engineer commissioner, so that the second 
budget presented hy tlie present school administration was consid- 
ered'^by a Board of Commissioners made up of three entirely different 
persons. 

During a period of two years seven different commissioners have 
served, with no one of the commissioners continuing through the two 
years. 
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Changes in membership of Board of Coniniissioiirr.s, District of Columbia, 

July 1, 1920, to July J, li)22. 



Members of Board of ('ominis- 
sioners on July l, 1920. 


Succeeded by — 


Dale of 
taking oflice. 


MeiiilHMs of Board of 
Com mis > i oners on 
July 1, 1922. 


Mr. Louis Brownlow 

(Vacancy) 

Col. C. W. Kutz 


Mr. (.'uno Rudolph 

Capl. .lames F. Ovsier 

Col. Charles Keller 


.•^('1)1. 17, ht2() 
Mar. 1.-), 11121 
Scjit. 2.'). ncj!) 
Mar. l.'>. 1'.'21 
Oct. G, r,>2i 


Mr. Cuno Rudolph. 

("apt. James F. Ovsier. 
C(il. Charles Keller. 



*3. The Bukeau of the Budget. 



The first scliool Ijiidiiet prepared by tlic i)r('s(Mit administration 
went directly from the commissioners to Coii«i-ress. Tlie second 
buda'et ^^ent from the Board of Commissioners to tlie rmreaii of tlie 
Ijiidaet. The only effect on the school estimates of the establishment 
of the Bureau of the Bud«Lret appears to be that it ( (mstitutes an- 
other agency for the reduction of those estimates. No item has been 
increased over the amount suggested by the commissioners, and the 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the school estimates for 1923 by 
approximately $300,000. Moreover, the congressional committees 
handle the estimates in the same manner that thev did before the 
Bureau of the Budget was established. 

The first Director of the P)iireaii of tlie rmdiict was (icn. Charh's 
I);nves. AniioiiriCemeiit has be(Mi made that he will be succeeded ])v 
(jcn. IbM-lxit ^r. Lor(L Hence, next year's school estimates will be 
handled by a new director. 

4. SUBCOMMriTEE Ol THE AlTliOl'UIATIONS (JoMMlTiEE OF THE lloUSE. 

The first school budget prepared by the present administration 
went to a subcommittee of five members indicated- below. The sec- 
ond school budget went to a committee of five, part of AYlu)m were 
new members on the committee. The changes are indicated in the 
folloAving tabular statement: 



Changes in memher.^hi}) of Suhconnnittee on Disfrict of Columbia, Cwnmittee 
on Appropriations of HoVi?e of Representatives, December, 1920, to Decemr- 
ber, 1921. 



December, 1920. 


December, 1921. 


(^harles R. Davis, of Minnesota. 
TjQuis C. (Yamton. of Michi^ran. 
George H. Tinkham, of Massachusettij. 
Thomas U. Sisson, of Mississippi. 
James P. Buchaxian, of Texas. 


Charles R. Davis, of Minnesota. 

George II. Tinkham, of Massachusetts. 

James P. Buchanan, of Texas. 
Robert E. Evans, of Nebraska. 
Ben Johnson, of Kentucky. 
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5. Subcommittee of the Appbopmations Committee of the Senate. 

Tlie ('()rr(^s})()n(lino: cliano'os in tlio sulK'oiiiiiiittoe of the Appro- 
piiations CoHiiiiittee of the Senate are indicated in the following 
tabular statement : 

Changes in membership of subcommittee on District of Columbia Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 



i'ecembor, iu2U. i December, 1921. 



( harh'S ; iir(i>. oi Kansas. ( hdirman. 
Weslev li. Jones, of \\'a-^hinLrt »ii. 
John Walt'T Sniilh. ol .Niarvland. 
L. Sliennan. of Illinois. 
I'rcdtM'ick Hale, of Maine. 
Lawrence ('. Phipps, of Colorado. 
Marcus A. Smith, of Arizona. 
Edward J. Gay. of Louisiana. 
C'arter Glass, of Virginia. 



rharl"s Curtis, of Kansas. 

\\ Csley L. Jones, of Wasliington. 

I 

Lawrence C. Tliipps, of Colorado, Chair- 
i man. 

i 

Carter Glass, of \'iiirinia. 
I Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri. 

A. A. Jones, of XeW Mexico. 

i Robert I^. Owen, of Oklahoma. 
I William B. McKinley, of Illinois. 



From tlie above detailed information re<iardin<r chanirps in the 
personnel of the Board of Education, the Board of Commissioners 
of the District, the Bnreau of the Budget, and the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate, it becomes clearly apparent 
just how difficult it is for the school authorities to establish a policy 
and consistently carry it out. Constructive educational policies 
iiin.st !)(' aiaiH'd yc^ar after year, sometimes successfully and some- 
limes unsuccessl'ully. 

In a given year school autliorities may prepare a school bnd<>:et, 
which, in the interest of financial economy, is reduced to the mini- 
nnini amount of money consistent with the educational needs of the 
school system. In that particular year each of the agencies dealing 
with the school budget may recognize this policy and deal with 
school estimates accordingly. Even if this practice prevails in one 
year, there is no guaranty that a similar practice will be followed 
by these same agencies in the subsequent year. 

W"it\\ so many agencies dealing with the school budget and with 
the i)rol)ability that, for many reasons, changes will be made in the 
jH'rsonnc! of those agencies, it is inevitable that policies and prac- 
tices heretofore recognized and followed by any one of these agencies 
may not be acceptable to the new officers and changed personnel. 
Changes in the j)ersonnel are so regularly a rule that those who argue 
the budget and follow its progress toward legislation make due 
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preparation to provide complete information for the new officers and 
new members of committees. 

One specific illustration may be <^i\'en. The present administra- 
tion of the schools has announced its determination to carry on 
school activities within the a|)])i()i)riati()ns made hy Coii^rress for 
specified purposes. School activities are not ()r<jranize(L extended, 
and carric(l on with the ex})ectation of securing deficiency appropria- 
tions. For the year 1920, $75,000 was appropriated for ni^rht schools, 
and sul)sequently. in order to operate the nij^ht schools throu<rh 
March and April, a deficiency appropriation of $15,000 additional 
was passed, making a total of $90,000 for nig^ht schools. 

In the school budget for the following year the Board of Educa- 
tion asked for $90,000, but was allowed only $75,000 in the appro- 
priations bill, even though evidence presented indicated that there 
would he as much (k'numd for ni^ht schools as heivtoi'orc. In spite 
of the announced j)olicy of the Board of Education that no deficiency 
would he asked for. that the ni<i:ht schools would l)e o))erated within 
the appropriation, and that several night schools would have to be 
closed, the appropriation was not increased. The sentiment was 
deliberately expressed in the A])pro})riations Committee that defi- 
ciency appropriations for night schools had regularly been made for 
several years, and intimated that the night schools would not be per- 
mitted to suffer. 

The result was that several evening elementary schools and one 
evening high school had to be closed. The Board of Education did 
not ask for a deficiency appropriation, in spite of the fact that the 
evening schools suffered. School authorities heli(-\(' that it is not 
good husiness procedui'e to anticij)ate a deti<-)encv appropriation. 
The responsihility foi- limited night-school facilities in the District 
of Columhia cleai ly rests with the agency which reduced the estimate 
from $90,000 to $75,000. 

Any permanent improvement in the organization and administra- 
tion of public education in the District of Columbia is contingent on 
fundamental changes in the present system. Responsibility and 
accountability must be centralized and the number of agencies par- 
ticipating must be reduced or their authority must be decreased. 
The establishment and continuance of any educational policy de- 
pends on such a change. 

PRESENT METHODS OF TRANSACTING SCHOOL BUSINESS. 

It has already been made clear how the Board of Education divides 
authority and responsibility over the amount of school appropria- 
tions with the District Commissioners, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
A pjiropriations Committees of Congress, and Congress itself. It 
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will now be shown that, after appropriations have been made by- 
Congress, the expenditures of money by the Board of Education are 
subject to the review of the auditor of the District, the Comptroller 

(Tonei-al. and the (ieneral Accountin<r Office of the United States 
'rreasurx . The decisions of these officers are final and no appeal can 
be tiiken. 

It will also be shown T think that, in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Board of Education, there is such an intermingling of de- 
partments and activities, such a confusion of functions and authority 
and so little regard for the inherent and essential requirements of 
school accounting and school affairs generally, that the present sys- 
tem can never be expected to operate efficiently. The fact must be 
ever kept in mind that educational progress in Washington mui^ 
await some improvement in the present methods of transacting school 
busin(»ss. 

The present methods of transactin<r school business will he de- 
scribed, explained, and illustrated with concrete examples. Only the 
major business transactions will he considered, as follows : (a) School 
finances, school supplies, (c) repairs to buildings, ((/) school 
playgrounds, (e) medical inspection, and (/) a few other illustra- 
tions. 

A. Sclutol p'iKihcex not (J/rrcfcd hi/ thr h(>n)-<I. 

Under the provisions of the act of June 20, liKK), the Board of Edu- 
cation was authorized to '* determine all questions of general policy 
relating to the schools" and to ''direct expenditures." This statute 
also provided that " all expenditures of public funds for school pur- 
poses shall be made and accounted for as now provided by law under 
the direction and control of the Commissioners of the Di^rict of 
Columbia." This legislation instituted a general supervision over 
school expenditures similar to that in operation in the United States 

(TOA'erninent. i. e. — 

The : omptroller of tlie Treasury, now the Comptroller (General, 
became the comptroller for the Board of Education. 

The (xeneral Accounting Office of the Treasury, formerly the office 
of the Auditor of the Treasury for the State and Other Departments, 
became the P'ederal auditor of the accounts of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The auditor of the District of Columbia became the auditor for 
the Board of Education. 

The disbursing officer of the District of Columbia became the dis- 

bursin<r officer for the Board of Education. 

Tender this system the power to determine general policies and 
direct expenditures as vested in the Board of Education by the act 
of June 20, 1906, became merely a matter of form, the board in reality 
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acting in an advisory capacity to the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and the auditor of the District of Columbia, either of whom had the 
power under the broad <i:eneral statutes creatin^r their offices to accept 
or reject any recommendation made by the. l^oard oi' Education. 

1. Form of School Accounting Dictated by General Government 1*bl\ctice. 

1 he system also involves the prescribing of all forms used by the 
Board of Education for accounting purposes by general accounting 
oflScers who determine the nature of these forms by their relation 
with general governmental accounts rather than by the necessity for 
handling school accounts in such a manner as to make them readily 
available for comparison with similar accounts in other })nhli('-s('hool 
systems throuorhout the Tiiited States. The result is tliat the ac- 
counts of the l)oar(l of Kihication arc (hiplicatt's of tlie accounts of 
the aenoral accountino- ollicers of the Federal (iovernment and the 
District of Columbia, instead of being a carefully prepared series 
of ledgers which would produce results necessary for the comparison 
of educational costs in the District of Columbia with other cities. 

The system also involves an additional audit of every expenditure 
authorized by the Board of Education. After having been audited 
by the chief accountant of the Board of Education it goes through 
the same process in the auditor's office. The largest part of the ex- 
penditures of the Board of E(hi{ ation rovw the i):iymeut of sahii ies 
(d* employees, and thi-- additional audit ap})lies not oidv to \ouchers 
foi- mateiials hut to the monthly or semimonth]\- auiht of the pay 
ro lis on which the employees (►f the lioard of Education recciw their 
salaries. Delay in the payment of salaries is only avoided by the 
Board of Education preparing its pay rolls many days in advance of 
the date of payment in oider to permit the auditor of the District of 
Columbia to make this additional audit, but there are many instances 
of long delays in the settlement of individual claims. 

During the past fiscal year 55 individual claims for salary, aggre- 
gating an expenditure of approximately $21,000, to be made under a 
specific a Impropriation authorized by the Congress of the United 
States for the [mayment of these particuhir chiims. were lefeired to 
the auditor of the District of Columhia for audit and settU^ment. 
Five months after these claims were so cei'tiiied they were I'cturned 
t(> the school oflicials un})aid. with the re(juii-ement that tlu' school 
officials certify to tlie (|ualifications of the ])ersons involved to hold 
the positions to which they had been appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. These qualifications ajmpear as part of the permanent records 
of the Board of Edu( ation and at the time of original appointment 
had been duly certified to the auditor of the District of Columbia, 
but the Board of Education was compelled to recertify the entire 
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eli<ril)ility records of these employees in order to secure payment of 
these claims. 

L*. Al UiTOR Jud(;ks Ei.ioir.ii.n v of Sc hool Kmployees. 

This is not the only instance in which the auditor of the District of 
Columbia has endeavored to determine the eligibility of appointees 
to positions under the control of the Board of Education. The act 
of June 20, 1906, prescribes certain (jualifications prerequisite to the 
appointment of persons to teachincr positions, and the Board of Edu- 
cation is not authorized to make any appointment of any person 
wlio may not lia\e tlu'sc prorcHjuisite (jualifications. Xotwitlistandino; 
this fact, the auditor of the District of (\)hnni)ia reserves to himself 
the riiilit to j)ass upon the elitribility of all jx^rsons who may be ap- 
pointed to teachinnf positions, and the Board of Education is not only 
required to certify to the auditor the fact that an appointment has 
been made but also to certify all the technical educational qualifica- 
tions which are prescribed by thQ statutes and which the Board of 
Education is not permitted to waive. 

In one instance the Board of Education appointed a teacher in 
tlie hiirli schools who was eminently qualified for the position not 
onlv l)v reason of Ids e(hication but bv reas(m of his many years of 
experience i:i teachinir. This pei-son, avIio had frraduated from the 
regular course in one of the hiii'hest European institutions, did not 
possess a degree from a c(>l]eae as ti^chnically ])rovided by the statutes, 
but in the opinion of the Board of P'.ducation the certificates Avhich 
he had from the European institution from which he had graduated 
were in every sense the same as the degree conferred by American 
institutions of higher learning. When these facts were certified to 
the auditor of the District of Columbia he declared the appointee 
ineligible to be appointed as a teacher in the public-school system. 
Tlie Hoai-d of Education was compelled to solicit the cooperation 
of tlie T^nited States P>ureau of Education and to enter into a lengthy 
discussion <A' the technical educational (jualifications with the auditor 
of the Disti-ict of (\)lumbia befoiv that official could be ]x^rsuaded 
that the Board of Ivhication had acted within its prerogatives under 
the statutes in determining the eligibility of this teacher. 

AUDlTOll ASSKINKI) SaLAIUKS TO CeRTATN TEACHERS. 

T\w auditor of the District of Columbia also claims and reserves 
to him>( If the i ight to determine the salaries to be paid to teachers 
who may have been assigned to advanced standing by the Board of 
Education under the i)rovisions of the statutes. 

The questions involved in these adjustments are entirely of educa- 
tional nature, involving the crediting of institutions throughout the 
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civilized world, and the deteriniiiation as to the teaching experience 
of a particidar individual in one or more of these accredited institu- 
tions. The Board of Education has adopte<l cei-tain basic policies 
on which schools are credited and on which teachin<r expei ience is 
computed and has designated as its representatives in the determina- 
tion of these questions the respective board of examiners whose 
positions as educational experts qualify them for the duties devolv- 
ing upon them by this assignment. 

When the statutes authorizing the assignment of advanced stand- 
ing to teachers were first enacted the auditor of the District of 
Columbia refused to accept the determination of the I)()ai-d of 
Education and the certifications of its duly authorized eihu atioTuil 
representatives, and fixed for himself a standard on which advanced 
standing should be allowed. This standard did not take into con- 
sideration educational equivalents or any phase of educational work 
which had been performed by a teacher, but provided for adjustment 
of advanced standing solely on a» mathematical basis and reduced 
the educational officials of the public-school system to mere adjuncts 
of his office, held responsible by teachers for decisions in which they 
had no voice and were unable to exercise their proper functions as 
educational experts because of the al)solute veto power of the auditor. 
The ]n'ocess adopted presented the anonuilous spectacle of an auditor 
of financial accounts actin^r as a court of final i-esort in educational 
matters of the most delicate and highly s})ecialize(l nature and the 
reduction of educational officials into a body of clerks whose duty 
was merely to go through the form of mechanically checking off 
educational accounts, afterwards rechecked by clerks in the auditor's 
office, in which office the balance sheet of educational results was 
prepared. This situation existed over a period of three years before 
final adjustment could be made with the auditor which resulted in 
the recc^nitioai of the right and the duty of the Board of Education 
to pass upon these educational matters. 

4. General Accounting Officeb of Treasury Has \ kio I'ow ef:. 

The power of review of all the financial transactions of the Board 
of Education which is vested in the auditor of the Distri( t of ( olum- 
bia is further extended to the general accounting- oflici^ of the 1 nited 
States Treasury, formerly the office of the Auditor of the 1^-easury 
for the State and Other Departments, who ])asses upon every ex- 
l^enditure made by the Boai'd of Education and who has the ri<rht 
of suspension or disallowance of any expenditure which has been 
made under the authority of the statutes vesting the right to direct 
expenditures in the Board of Education. 
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5. CoMPTRoiXEB Genekai. Has Final Veto Poweb. 

Tlu' power of review is further extended to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, formerly the Comptroller of the Treasury, who exercises the 
right to review any action taken by the Board of Education upon 
which any payment of Government funds may be made. From this 
official there is no appeal. Many of the decisions rendered by this 
official have been at variance with established policies of the Board 
of Education, and when tested in the courts euiployees of the ])ul)lic 
schools hnvv secured jud<rments a«rainst the District of Columl)ia to 
co\ei' claim.-- whidi ha\e been disallowed under his decision. 

Several years a^o the Comptroller of the treasury decided that 
the Board of l^ducation had no authority to authorize or direct the 
employment of substitutes for absent school employees. This decision 
resulted in the overthrow of a policy which had been established and 
enforced for many years, and for a period of over a year resulted 
in the reduction of the salaries of teachers who were absent because 
of personal illness for each day of absence and the special appoint- 
ment by the Board of Education of a temporary teacher to fill the 
vacancy and kee]) the educational work in operation. The Board of 
Education held that under the broad ])()wei's vested in it by the act 
of June 'io. IDOC), it was fully authorized to determine this ciuestion 
of general ))olicy. and when no settlement could be reached with 
the Comptroller of the Treasury it finally ari-an<jfed for the testin<r 
of this decision in the courts, with the result that the Comptroller of 
the Treasury' finally admitted his error and pennitted the Board of 
Education to exercise its vested authority in the adjustment of the 
salaries of absent employees and their substitutes. 

(J. i'AYMKAT Ol- S( HUOL EMPLOYEES Ml ST CoNFOKM TO GOVERNMENT METHOD. 

The system which surrounds the control of the finances of the 
public-school system makes it impossible for the Board of Education 
to specify the method of payment of the school employees. This 
method of payment is now prescribed by a statute which conforms to 

a statute which oroverns the payment of the salaries of employees 
of the Cnited States Government. Examination of this system shows 
the difliciilty of operating an educational system on the basis of the 
emi)loyment of Ciovei'ument clei ks. 

The statute provides that a month shall consist of 30 days, not- 
withstandin^r the actual number of days in said month. The result 
is that if a teacher resi^rns on the thirtieth day of any month and 
the following or thirty-first day should be a school day it would be 
impossible to fill her position and to continue the educational work 
of her class, the thirty-first day of the month not being a day for 
employment purposes other than for the purpose of deducting the 
pay of an employee who might be absent from duty on that day. 
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7. DlSBTJRSING OfFICEB USES SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Although under the provisions of the statutes the disbursing offi- 
cer of the District of Columbia is the disbursing officer of the Board 
of Education, with but few exoej^tions the checks of school employees 

are disliiirsed by the educational officials. The time ex):)ende(l by 
these echicationnl officials in the (lisl)urseni(--nt of tiu'se c!ie;-k's a«»-irre- 
urates nearly school days dnrinir each school y(Mir. Not only is 
this time of educational supervisory officials taken fi-oni their educa- 
tional Avork for the performance of purely clerical duties, but the 
cost of this system to the District of Columbia is approximately 
$2,000 per annum. 

S. Teachers' Retirement Law Operated by the District Commissioners. 

AVith the enactment of the statutes for the retirement of i)nl)lic- 
school teachers and other emi)loyees of the l)oard of Education a 
further seirregation was made in the system of accounting. 

Although the Board of Education has the appointing power and 
has continuous i)()ssession of all records, the supervision of the opera- 
tion of the teachers' retirement law was vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury and later transferred to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The auditor of the District of Columbia passes 
upon all records covering the service of teachers, determines the 
deductions which shall be made from their salaries, regulates the 
])ension which shall be granted to retired tea "hers, and supervises 
the payment of annuities. Although this supervision involves the 
consideration of technical educational questions in the crediting of 
schools and the determination of teaching service pei formed by edu- 
cational employees, it is removed from the Board of Education and 
placed in the hands of an accounting official. The result is that 
the educational officials are called upon to act in an advisory capacity 
to the auditor of the District of Columbia, who will have in his posses- 
sion a continuous personnel file of the public-school teache rs. 

9. United States Civil Service Commission Operates Retirement Laws for 

Other Employees. 

The supervision of the retirement hnv for otlier em])loyees is even 
further removed from the jurisdiction of the Board of Education. 
It is controlled hy the United States Civil Service Commission, who 
recognize only the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to 
whom the Board of Education can only act in an advisory capacity 
so far as the retention or retirement of any public-school employee 
other than a teacher is concerned. No matter how valuable the serv- 
ices of an employee may be, the Board of Education can not retain 
him in the service when he reaches the age of retirement, but can 
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only recommend his retention to the Conuiiis'sioners of the District of 
Columbia, who have the right to accept or reject this recommeada- 
tion and who again have only the power of submitting their recom- 
mendation to the United States Civil Service Commission, which 
commission is vested with the power to determine whether an in- 
dividual may or may not continue to be employed by the Board of 
Education. Under this law the Board of Education has no right 
to deteiniiiie tlie annuity which shall be paid to any retired em- 
ployee, nor has it any knowledjre of the disposition of the case of any 
retired employee, the adjustment and payment of annuities bein^ 
vested by statute in the Commissioner of Pensions, who is guided by 
records certified to him by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, who have no continuous possession of the personnel records of 
the employees of the Board of Education. 

B. Puvclime of school suppJiefi. 

All supplies required by the Board of Education, including equip- 
ment, furniture, stationery, schoolbooks, and the like, are bought by 
the purchasing officer of the District of Columbia, the schools in this 
respect being grouped with the several other departments of the 
District government. 

1. Methods Ck)NFORM to District Procedure. 

Purchases are made under two general methods: {a) By contract; 
(0) by open-market purchases. 

The first method, by contract, covers the many articles of staple 
use which may be required from time to time as needs arise. Prices 
are obtained by the purchasing officer throi^h competitive bidding, 
and contracts are entered into with dealers to furnish staple sup- 
plies or provide service, in accordance with specifications, at certam 
stipulated prices, usually for a period covering a fiscal year. These 
specified articles, with prices indicated, are outlined in what is known 
as a contract book. In the recommendation of awards for purely 
school items representatives of the schools are invited to confer with 
the purchasing officer. In the preparation of the items that shall be 
included in contract purchases the schools also have a part. It is, 
however, often difficult to forecast all the articles, with their esti- 
mated quantity, that may be needed for a period extending 18 months 
into the future. 

The second method, the open-market purchases, covers supplies, 
materials, or service not provided for in the contract book. Purchases 
by this method are usually for the particular needs of the municipal 
department concerned. Prices are solicited at the request of the 
department as its requirements demand. Bids are on a competitive 
basis, except in rare instances where competition is impracticable. 
15178—22 9 
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Where the amount involved exceeds $1,000, the specifications are 
advertised. 

Bids thus obtained by the purchasin«: office are forwarded to the 

secretary of the Board of Education -and by that ofliciul su])mitto(l 
to tho i^rincipnl, director, supervisor, or other school ollicer for tlie 
is.-uanro of a re<iuisitioii on the [)urcliasinL^ otHcer. The ref^iihitions 
of the commissioners require that the h)\vest hid which conforms to 
the specifications shall be accepted. This fact is certified to in the 
requisition submitted. 

2. Staple Article FuLyuENTLy Uksuited. 

A considerable part of the supplies and eipiipnient purchased by 
tlie Board of Education is for j)urely educational uses, for purposes of 
instruction, for which the staple article used in the ordinary })usiness 
office is unsuited. In orderint; such supplies delays are occasionally 
encountered, through explanations required, as may be observed in 
citing some instances which are from actual experience. 

3. Experiences with the General Supply Committee. 

Not a few of the difficulties and delays in the o})portune purchase 
of su{)i)lies for the schools are due to the statutory restrictions im- 
posed hy the (General Supply (\)nnnittec. This is an a^^ency created 
by law to dis[)()se of surplus material in the hands of the Federal 
(luvernment, of supplies no lon^rer needed because of the abandon- 
ment of many bureaus or activities following the World War. 

Under the provisions of law practically every requisition for- 
warded to the purchasing officer. District of Columbia, for materials 
or supplies— where personal service is not involved— whether it be 
for an article already contracted for or for one to be acquired through 
open-market purchase, must first be referred to the (xenei al Supply 
Committee, to ])ass muster hefore an in((niry of this character: 

II;is tlie Fo<Um-;iI ( Jovernmeiit this ;irtu']c. or \ts (Mpiix .ilcnt. aiiywlu^rp in its 
iiivt'utory either in the exiensive warehouses in Washington or elsewhere? 

The coordinator of the General Supply Committee as required by 
the statutes makes diligent investigation to see if the article or its 
presumptive equal proposed to be purchased, is listed in his inventory 
of (rovernment stocks. Until the coordinator's rej^ly is received re- 
leasing^ the same, all steps lookin<i; toward orderin<r the material else- 
whe!-e are ludd in abeyance. Should the article requisitioned for, or 
one similar, be in (lovernnient hands awaitin*: disposal, the Board of 
E(hication. thi<)ii<j:h the purchasiii<r oHicer, is notified of the essential 
facts. The purchase of the Go\ernment article is obligatory, unless 
convincing evidence can be submitted, in writing, that it is wholly 
unsuited for the purpose for which it is desired. Apparently no one 
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ever considered the possible application of this law to the Washing- 
ton school system. 

The schools have heartily endeavored to comply with all the provi- 
sions of the law with a sincere appreciation ol tl^ economic reasons 
for disposing of surplus supplies on hand, and also from motives of 
])atriotism. But while the requirements of this statute are applicable 
alike to all brandies of the District <ro\ eriinioiit, its operation is fre- 
quently calculated to work a hardship to scliool interests, from which 
other city departments escape, for the rca>on that many of the school 
supplies and materials are exclusively intended for classroom needs, 
foi* l)uri)oses of instruction, for scientific uses. The application of 
this statement is shown in specific cases cited. 

Pens, — A requisition was forwarded to ih% purchasing officer for a 
quantity of school pens. The General Supply Committee reported that 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard had school pens on hand in a quantity to 
meet the school needs. An investigation of the kind and quality of 
pen at the Brooklyn Navy Yard disclosed the fact that it was a bank- 
er's stub pen, which is in no sense acceptable to teach children pen- 
manship. The proper pen was provided following this consequent 
delay. 

Fire extinguishej's. — In accordance wath a recommendation in the 
report of the chief of the tire department, following the Knicker- 
bocker disaster, several himdred fire extinguishers were requisitionQd 
for, to safeguard certain rooms and assembly halls. Only a part of 
the order could be placed with the manufacturer's agent for imme- 
diate delivery. The remainder had to be purchased from the Grovem- 
inent and shipped from the Canal Zone, Panama, whil« an early 
ilelivery was hi<rhly necessary. 

r;^.^/.^;/^,._Tn the attempted purchase of a Victrola for a suburban 
school the outcome was the delivery of a phonograph from the United 
States Shipping Board through the ( leneral Supply Committee. The 
phonograph was received rusted and with parts missing. It was 
learned that thfs cost of repair would be in excess of the original 
estimated cost of a new machine. The purchasing officer was ac- 
cordingly informed that the Victrola was useless and consequently 
the schools did not propose to pay for it, and request was made that 
the order be canceled. Final adjustment of the case is still pending. 
The board of education, however, has paid the delivery diarges from 
the naval station to the schools of a Victrola of no value. 

])'nm>(i-r(>oin cqu: pinent.^Xn experience which is typical of the 
difficulties encountered and delays resulting may be cited in the pur- 
chase of equipment for some new classes in domestic science. Speci- 
fications were submitted for complete kitchen utensils and appropri- 
ate dining-room equipment for a new cooking school. In compliance 
with the statute before him the coordinator of the General Supply 
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Committee did not at once release the requisition for purchase; in- 
stead he submitted a typed list, with description, sizes, and prices of 
some 10,000 articles collected f rem shipboard or from the mess rooms 
of abandoned Army camps, and stored at Hog Island, Philadelphia. 

It was incumbent on the director of domestic science to withdraw 
valuable time from her professional supervision to study the entire 
list to assure herself of the probable inisuitability of the e(iui])inent 
offered her as an alternate for the si)ecitic items of lier re(iuisition. 
The labor required of the director may be observed in the arj^ument, 
^iven in part below, which was forwarded to the purchasing officer 
by the Board of Education: 

Much extended inquiry and time-consuming inspection has been made of the 

Government stocks offered for dining-rooui and kitchen equii)inont. The outfit 
is desired in equipping a now cooking scliool, to give children instruction in 
domestic science. To do this there sliould be uniformity of style and i)attern to 
meet tlu^ standards and ideals of an orderly modern home. The kitchen ware 
in the hands of the OoverniiKMit is crude, heavy, burned, hatiered. chijiped. and 
otherwise marred. It was found impossible to match up any of the Linods to 
constitute a table service. One of the lirst lessons in good taste is that < liina 
shall match in color and design. The parts offered are simply so many \ essels 
or utensils to convey food in dispelling hunger. By their size, appearance, and 
crudity they banish rather than inculcate ideals of taste and orderliness ; they 
give the impression of the noise and clatter of the rough-and-ready lunch room 
instead of the quiet family life about tlie dining table where the tired body is 
spothed and restored. Correct impressions of houie making can not be tao^t 
with equipment wliolly unsuitable for home use. 

While ultimately appropriate equipment was ordered, it was never- 
theless at the expense of many days' loss of valuable instruction. 

Folding chairs. — requisition was forwarded to the purchasing 
officer for several hundred folding chairs, naming the dealer who 
held the District contract to furnish them. The order was filled by 
furnishing chairs from the General Supply Committee's stock. The 
principal of one of the schools concerned rejected them because tliev 
w^ere wholly unsuited for school purposes. They were crude, of 
faulty construction, unsafe as to tearing clothing, and unhygienic 
as to design. Certain school officials with a sample chair appeared 
before the coordinator of the General Supply Committee who ami- 
ably admitted the correctness of the contentions offered, and agreed to 
their withdrawal. 

However, through failure to place an order with the contractor 
before the fiscal year closed, the schools now face a loss of the money 
involved through a lapse of the appropriation. 

Flaygromvd equipment, — Durin^r the summer vacation an inspec- 
tion of the playground equipment disclosed the fact that rei)airs were 
needed at a])out a dozen schools, where bolts had become worn or 
parts needed replacement, to insure absolute safety. The use of the 
apparatus was desired when school reopened. Bids to cover the 
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repairs ^Yere asked of the purchasing officer. He held the view that 
})hiyii"round e(jui})ment, like other repairs, should be made by the 
superintendent of repairs, District of Columbia. With the known 
crowded program of the repair department, the plan meant serious 
delay, in the judgment of the school officials, whose first concern 
was safety for the children and the early use of the apparatus. 

The controversy as to the best procedure in making repairs con- 
tinued for about eight weeks, when the board's views were sustained 
in an opinion of the engineer coniniissioncr. In the meantime a 
part of the phiygronnd cfjuipment was repaired from private funds 
of pn -ent-teacher associations, and some remained idle to obviate 
accidents. 

Suminarj/. — No personal criticism of the purc hasing officer of the 
District of C'olumbia is intended. The iUustrations clearly indi- 
cate that dehi^'s and difficulties grow out of a system over which 
neither the Board of Education nor the purchasing officer has much 
or any control. In the purchases by contract or by open-market 
purchases, the purchasing officer exercises some control of the pro- 
cedure. This procedure does not offer the major difficulties. The 
major difficulties grow out of the application to the purchase of 
educational supplies of a ]Mirchasing system adopted by the govern- 
ment for an entirely dillerent kind of business. The experiences 
witli the (ieneral Supply Committee are typical. In establishing 
that law, probably no one ever considered its possible effect on the 
purchase of school supplies. Either such legislation should carry 
a provision excluding the school system from it operation, or more 
care should be exercised in framing the legislation so that it will 
not affect the educational system so disadvantageously. Such delays 
in securing supplies and equipment for the schools as have been 
described are serious impediments to educational progress in Wask- 
ington. 

C. Making repairs to school buildings. 

The appropriation for repairs and alterations to school buildings 
is expended by the Commissioners of the District and not by the 
Board of Eihication. The school officials keep no accounts for this 
item. They know only the estimated cost of itemized repairs. The 
actual cost is not icported to the school board. The procedure in 
making repairs and alterations to school buildings and grounds is 
indicated m the following descriptive statement: 

1. The Procedure—" May " and " December Lists." 

* The Commissioners of the District of Columbia allot the appro- 
priation for repairs and alterations to school buildings between the 
two halves of the school year, the larger part being allotted for the. 
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summer iiiontli? ^vhen tlie schools are not in session. A lixe<l 
amount is set aside for emer<j:encv repairs for each half year. Siuih 
repairs as furnaces, water-closets, roofs, etc., are classified as emer- 
gency repairs. 

Prior to May 1 of each year all school principals are requested by 
the superintendent of schools to submit items of repairs and altera- 
tions to their respective buildings and grounds, classified as " urgent," 
" necessary," or " desirable." 

From the principal this list is transmitted — ^to the supervisinjr 
principal, to the school officer detailed to handle all repair matters, 
to the municipal architect, to the superintendent of repairs. The 
latter has each request in vc>ti<rated and the cost estimated. 

It is always the case that the reipiests are far in excess of the avail- 
able funds. Hence the superintendent of repaii*s checks the items 
which he considers the most important up to the amount of money 
available. The list thus checked, now known as the May list," is 
fcHTwarded to the superintendent of schools for him to approve or, 
if he disapproves, to suggest changes. The list is then returned to 
the superintendent of repairs and is the list by which he works from 
July 1 to December 31. 

Items in the May list not attended to. to<rether with items accunui- 
latin<r after the May list is made u}) and not attended to as emer- 
♦i^encies, are collected into what is known as the December list. This 
list goes through the procedure described for the May list, and is the 
list by which the superintendent of repairs works from January 1 
to June 30. 

It will be understood that there is a constant flow of requests 
through the diannel above indicated for emergency repairs. These 
are attended to as soon as received by the superintendent of repairs, 
the cost being charged to the allotment for repairs. 11 these emer 
gency repairs exhaust the emergency allotment, ai>])i()\ ed items in 
the May or December lists must be eliminated in order to release 
additional funds for emerfrency repairs. 

In addition to the repairs listed by the school authorities, the su- 
perintendent of repairs receives and takes favorable or unfavorable 
action on repairs to school buildin<rs suggested by the health depart- 
ment and by the fire department. The requests from these other de- 
partments are not submitted to the school authorities for considera- 
tion. Items suggested by the school authorities must frequently be 
eliminated to find appropriations. Moreover, apparently items are 
placed on the list directly by the repair shop, since the school offi- 
cials find ordinary repair work in progress which has never been 
recommended by them. 
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2. The Results of the Procedure. 

In consider in«r the checked list of proposed repairs submitted by 
the superintendent of repairs, the superintendent of schools finds 
himself in the position of being compelled to rely for the most part 
upon the judgment of the employees of the repair shop ; he has no 
one who can investigate requests for repairs and advise him as to 
their relative importance. 

Moreover, the repair shop, workinjij under the ordei s of the com- 
missioners. «rroii]^s tlic rc])airs in classes difterent from those pre- 
ferr(Ml hv the schools anil is restrained bv those orders from exer- 
cisin«r entire freedom of jii(i<jjmei)t. 

Only a j)ortion of the lecpiests for repairs can be approved, due to 
lack of funds. Further, not all the approved repairs are actually 
made. Eliminations of approved items are made by the superintend- 
ent of repairs when, as noted, the emergency reserve is insufficient, 
which is the normal condition. Often there are repairs, not in either 
the May or December lists and not strictly emergency matters, which 
become so important from the point of view of the schools that they 
must be included. In both these cases the school authorities must 
rely upon the em])]oyees of the sliop for selectin<j: the necessary elimi- 
nations. 'J'his situation has lieen <rreatly a<r^ravated recentl}^ hy the 
necessity for movini: tlie ])oi'tal»le school l)uildin<rs. The cost of mov- 
in<2: these l)nildin<i:s from one point to another i)oint of oroater con- 
<j^esti()n is hi<i;h. and hence very percei)tibly de])letes the repair fund. 

The net result of the conditions stated is that the school authori- 
ties do not at any time have any considerable knowledge of the exact 
situation with respect to repairs and improvements to school build- 
ings and grounds. No accounts are kept by the schools; the esti- 
mated costs are available, but actual costs are not known. Whether 
any certain ie])air is to be made, even if on the approved list, can 
not he foretold. One year $10,000 was set aside by the repair depart- 
ment to co\er the cost of work lecpiested by the (ire department. 
Only a small fraction of this work was actually done. No school offi- 
cial ever knew how or where this special reserved fund Avas actually 
spent. 

Such absence of clearly defined authority and responsil)ility as is 
shown in the procedure of repairintr school buildings can only result 
in confusion and sometimes personal criticisms. It has in the past. 
It may in the future. The success of such a procedure depends 
altogether too much on the personal amiability of the persons con- 
cerned. 

Chan<>:es in engineer commissioners, in assistants to the engmeer 
connnissioncr, and in municipal architects usually bring changes m 
procedure in the repair shop. Changes in school officials, superin- 
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tendent, and ^^chool principals, and otlii^rs, likewise bring different 
views to this i)roblem. 

Friction has heretofore existed between the municipal architect 
and the school officials and school board. At times friction has also 
existed between the men in the repair shop and the janitors of school 
buildings. Such friction is always likely to arise at any time, as 
long as the opportunity for it continues to be as great as it is under 
the present system of doing business. 

D. Operating school playgrounds. 

School playgrounds are fitted up, operated, maintained, and super- 
vised out of three separate funds in the appropriation act. 

1. Compensation for those who supervise the school playgrounds 
comes out of the lump-sum appropriation for vacation schools and 
playgrounds, which in part read us follows: 

"For the instruction and supervision of children in the vacation 
jscliools and playgrounds * * 

This is the only appropriation out of which salaries for the super- 
vision of playgrounds can be paid. There is no appropriation for the 
supervision of playgrounds during the school year. The children use 
such playgrounds until the teachers and janitors leave the building in 
the afternoon. It has been necessary to protect playground equip- 
ment and other school property from destruction by closing school 
yards when teachers and janitors leave. 

According to the ruling of the auditor for the District of Coliinibiu 
the supervision of children in school nlay^rrounds can only he com- 
pensated for <lui in<i; the period when vacation schools arc in o})cra- 
tion. Imt the grounds on which -uch vacation schools may be operated 
are restricted by the general i)r(j visions of other sections of the 
appropriations acts which limit the Board of Education in the main- 
tenance of only a certain number of playgrounds. 

2. Seventy-eight school yards have been fitted up, in varying 
degrees, with playground equipment and designated as school play- 
grounds. 

The appropriation for the upkeep of these plaj^grounds n ad as 
follows : 

"For maintenance and repair of TS playgrounds now established, 
$3.50(i;' 

The interpretation placed on this appropriation by the auditor 
restricts its use to the maintenance and repair of only the 78 school 
yards which have been equipped through congressional appropria- 
tion. 

Other rulings of the District officials restrict the school authorities 
in their efforts to satisfy a large need with a little money. It is held 
that the general repair of playground e<|uipment should be handled 
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only uimually. In spite of the fact that breaks in apparatus throuorh- 
out the system become sources of dancrer to the children, there is no 
provision which permits school authorities to remedy immediately 
such emergency breaks. The procedure followed by the District 
officials to cover repairs made at other times than under the annual 
contract is such as to involve a long lapse of time between the actual 
breakage of the apparatus and its safe return to use. Again, sur- 
facing, grading, erection of back stops and wire protection for win- 
dows are to be done by the repair shop, while the purchase of movable 
equipment and repairs to apparatus are looked after by a school 
official. 

Additional j)hi wards are fitted u}) each year for playground 
purposes by an ap[)ropriation which reads as follows: 

" For equipment, grading, and improving six additional school 
yard^ for the ])ur])oses of play of pupils. $2,400: Provided^ That 
such playgrounds shall be kept open for play purposes in accordance 
with the schedule maintained for play grounds under the jurisdiction 
of the playgrounds department." 

It would appear from the restricting provision that these school 
yards are fitted out primarily for the use of pupils during the sum- 
mer months. This is an assumption contrary to fact. These yards 
are us(mI ])y ])upils morninir^^. recess periods, and after school during 
the scliool year. In tlie opinion of school officials this expenditure of 
money to lit up such yards for play ]iurposes is justified even if they 
are not used durinor the sunnner months. The school officials believe, 
of course, that they should be opened and supervised the year round. 

4. The appropriations act for 1923 carries a total appropriation 
for municipal playgrounds of $134,122, charged entirely to the 
revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Without consultation with or approval of school officials or the 
Board of Education, the municipal playgrounds department sought 
and secured an appropriation for 1923 as follows: 

"For the maintenance and contingent expenses of keeping open 
<iurin<z: the summer months the public-school playgrounds, under the 
direction and supervision of the connnissioners ; for special and tem- 
porary service, directors, assistants, and janitor service during the 
sunnner vacation, and, in the larger yards, daily after school hours 
during the school term, $10,000." 

In accordance with this provision of the appropriation a( t, the 
school authorities turned over to the municipal playground depart- 
ment the use of any school playgrounds which were not to be oper- 
ated by the Board of Education in connection with vacation schools 

of 1922. 

There are 154 school buildings in the District of Columbia. Only 
78 yards have been fitted up for the play of pupils. Many additional 
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school yards shouUl be so Httetl up. In view of tliis situation, an 
appi'oi)riatioii for the fitting up of only six yards annually is clearly 
too small. 

Moreover, the appropriation of $3,500 for the maintenance of 
78 playgrounds already established provides an appropriation of less 
than $45 per playground. This appropriation is entirely inade- 
quate to keep these playgrounds in proper condition. It permits 
only of the making of moderate repairs. There are no funds avail- 
able, after re})airs are made, for the replacement of worn-out a])para- 
tus or for the ])ur('hase of additional oi" nicxh'rn a))paratus whidi is 
in demand. A^ain. the ai)i))<)i)riati<)n for the fittinir up of new 
])hiyp'ounds can not be used for the purchase of any equipment 
Avhich may be intended to be installed on one of the playgi'ounds 
previously authorized although there may be small unexpended bal- 
ances in these equipment appropriations which could be used for the 
betterment of the existing playgrounds without detriment to the 
equipment of the new grounds. 

Undoubtedly the ridiculously small api)r()j>riation for school play- 
grounds is due to the lack of clear policy as to the future of school 
playgrounds and inunici])al jdaygrounds in the District of Colum- 
bia. In the past, personal differences and ollicial diU'crcuces lunc 
arisen in connection with the j)layground situation in the District. 
By conferences, forbearance, and ((^icessions on both sides, serious 
disagreements have been avoided. Thv situation can be im])roved 
only through some unified control of playgrounds and the play of 
children. 

E. Mediml hi.sjxction m the schooh. 

Medical and sanitai-y inspection of school buildings and of school 
pupils is under the direction of the health ollicer of the District of 
Columbia. The staff — consisting of a chief medical and sanitary 
inspector, 16 medical inspectors, 10 school nurses, 8 dental operators, 
and 4 dental prophylactic operators — works under the direction of 
the health officer. They are, however, appointed by the superin- 
tendent of schools and are carried on the pay rolls of the Board of 
Education. They occupy the same status as any other employee of 
the Board of Education. 

Naturally, the person most thoroughly ac(juaiiited with school con- 
ditions is :he chief medical and sanitary ins])ector. His work is 
more of an educational and social nature than it is of a purely medi- 
cal nature. He is. howevei", without the power of independent action 
owing to the phraseology of the law. Every educational program 
having to do with constructive physical work with the pupils must 
be subject to conference and agreement with the health officer of 
the District of Columbia. This official is not an officer of the school 
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system and can not romo to decisions tlirough any intimate personal 
ex[)eriencc with the conditions of which such decisions are intended 
to be sohitioiis. 

The present le<jal rehitioii between the school board and the health, 
officer leaves a 1ar<re cfroup of the employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion under the direction of an official who is entirely independent of 
the Board of Education. The existing situation places the Board 
of Education and the superintendent of schools in a position of com- 
plete dependence in regard to details concerning a constructiTe pro- 
gram for the physical development of thousands of j^upils for whom 
by hiw the school authorities aic responsible. Many of these details 
are not ev(Mi I'cmotely connected witli the regulation of contagious 
disease, which reguhition is the apparent reason for the directive 
authority given to the health officer. 

One illustration of apparent conflict of authority may be given. 
Recently it was necessary to remove a dental clinic from a school 
building and to install the equipment in another building. The 
superintendent of schools made careful inquiries of all school offi- 
cials concerned and came to the conclusion that the best interests 
of the schools would be served by transferring the clinic to a desig- 
nated school. The lioard of Kihication approved the new location. 
In midsummci- th(^ health offic(M- pi'otested the location. Since tho 
school authorities nuist rely on tlie detailed specifications prepared 
by the chief medical and sanitary inspector for the ecpiipment of the 
new clinic, and since he is under the direction of the health officer, 
work looking toward the removal of the clinic to the designated 
location could not go on. Upon the reassembling of the Board of 
Education in September, the entire discussion was gone over in a 
judicial manner and the Board of Education decided that the origi- 
nal decision was well founded and in the best interests of the chil- 
d r( n . A f ter the elapse of the three months' vacation period in whidi 
the transfer should have been made, the Board of Education is con- 
fronted with the situation of having a fine equipment not usable 
in the old location and with nothing accomplished toward installa- 
tion in the new^ location. 

F. A few other illustrations. 

The present methods of transacting school business as they relate 
to certain activities have been described in some detail. It remains 
now to record nujch more briefly certain other facts to show that the 
same division of authority extends to other major activities. 

1. Plans for school buildings are prepared by the municipal archi- 
tect of the District of Columbia after consultation with the Board 
of Education. 
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The requirement that the municipal architect shall consult with 
the Board of I^lducation does not clearly differentiate the fiiiictioiis 
of the municipal architect and the functions of the r>oard of Eduea- . 
tion. AVliile the present municipal architect recognizes tliat a school 
building must be built to house appropriate educational facilities 
and works in close cooperation with the school authorities in the 
preparation of the detailed plans for school buildings, this has not 
always been the practice. At times heretofore the suggestions of 
the school officers regarding the plans of buildings have been largely 
or entirely ignored. 

2. After appropriations have been made for school sites those sites 
are purchased by the Commissioners of the District of (V)luml)ia. 

While there is no provision <i:overnin«i: the matter, the commis- 
sioners have during the past few years acted in agreement with the 
school authorities in the selection of the proper sites for school 
buildings. This has been due to the personal relationship existing 
between the school officials and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and their subordinate officers rather than to well-defined 
authority and responsibility for the selection of sites. 

3. School buildin<js are named by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on recommendation of tlie Board of Education. 

This item is only significant as indicatinir that many functions 
customarily dischari^cd by a board of education are not dischiirtred 
by the Board of Education in the District of Columbia. The Board 
of Education usually recommends one or more names for the con- 
sideration of the commissioners, who make the selection. 

4. The title of school property is in the name of the District of 
Columbia. The inventory and property accounting system proposed 
by the Commissioners for the District is applied to the school sys- 
tem. Any property rented for the use of the schools is leased b} the 
commissioners on recommendation of the Board of Education. 

5. The child labor office for the issuimr of work j)ermits to boys 
and girls is by law placed under the su])erintendent of schools. 

The inspectors, however, for the carrying out of this law are two 
members of the police department assigned to this work. They are, 
of course, not subject to the direction of school officials. 

6. The fire department, which is under the Commissioners of the 
District, sends its representatives into the public schools to observe 
conditions which represent fire hazards. Frequently they report 
that certain waste paper, condemned books, and other worn out and 
condemned property has accumulated and should be remo\ ed. 

This fact is reported to the school officers, who in turn inform the 
District Commissioners of the condition, since the District Commis- 
sioners are exclusively responsible for the removal of such material. 
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The school authorities are not permitted to dispose of any condemned 
property. 

The school officers find themselves in the uenviable position of hav- 
ing a department of the municipal government complaining to them 
of a condition which the school officials are forbidden by the Com- 
missioners of the District to remedv- 

7. The health officer of the District of Columbia is a subordinate 
of the Board of Commissioners and has no official relationship to the 
Board of Education. 

From time to time his inspectors visit the schools and make reports 
on conditions found therein. For example, the health officer has 
recommended that certain kinds of drinking fountains be abandoned 
and that a drinking fountain approved by the Health Department 
be installed. Fi oni time to time the District Commissioners have been 
asked to make such installations, but in many instances the unap- 
proved drinkin^r fountains continue to be used. 

8. Although the method of securing school appropriations has 
been discussed in an extended manner elsewhere in this report, nev- 
ertheless it seems fitting to close this list of illustrations with the 
one business procedure which is most important of all and which 
perhaps impedes educational progress in Washington more than any 
other business procedure. 

Estimates of school needs for which appropriations are asked 
originate with the Board of Education, are reviewed, revised, and 
reduced by the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
by the Bureau of the Budget, by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House and the Appropriations Committee of the Senate before 
they are finally passed by Congress in the form of an appropria- 
tion bill. 

WHAT OTHERS THINK ABOUT THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

In considering the difficulties of the present system of control and 
operation of the school system of the District of Columbia it is de- 
sirable to indicate what others think of the system. Those who are 
so much a part of that system might be conadered disqualified to 

judge accurately of it. 

Two statements only will be presented. Tlie first is an extract from 
the testimony of Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, before the joint committee of Congress on the needs of 
the public schools of the District of Columbia on January 27, 1922, 
page 57. 

The other is taken from the Cyclopedia of Education, edited by 
Paul Monroe, and prepared by other leading American educators. 
It consists of five volumes and is an authoritative work on education. 
The quotation here given is from pages 344 and 345 of Volume II. 
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Statement of Db. John J. Tigeet. 

I ooiiUl go on. as I started, al>out buildiii.us and teat-liers' salaries, and mention 
u good many things that most anyone could mention that knew anytliing about 
schools, because any tyro could see the many defects which exist. I think that 
if you are able to eliminate all these difficulties now by appropriating a large 
sum of money, the chances are that with the same system of organization you 
have now in 10 or 20 years from now you would deteriorate and find yourselves 
in a bad position again. 

I come to that conclusion because, in studying the history of tlie scliools of 
Washington. I tind tliat no man as superintendt-nt licre lias ever been able to 
stem the tide; that is to say. i>erliaps all of them have iiuproNcd 11u> schools to 
.some extent, but they liave not relatively been able to keep pac*' witli wliat other 
men of e(iual ability liave done in other p:irts of the country. * * * 

In most c-ities they liave a school boar<l that is elected by the people and which 
is responsible to tlie people, and they have a superintendent and they allow him 
to practically run the schools. He is made the administrative head and they 
hold him responsible. If he runs amuck they take him out and get another 
superintendent. But here the superintendent is so fettered up with overhead 
organizations that he is practically impotent, as I see it. I would not take the 
job at two or ttiree times the salary. * ♦ * 

My idea would be tliat if you worked out y<air school system and got good 
buildings and good teachers and everything else in satisfactory shape, it w(mld 
not stay that way as long as you liav(; machinery such as yon liavi^ now. tliat 
fetters the superintendent so be really has n(j i)ower to carry out a j»ro;:ram. 
I think the whole thing should be re(U'ganized so that the superintendent will 
be clothed with ability to carry out his program, and then be can be held respon- 
sible. If he does not succeed with his program, then the problem will be to tind 
a man who can lay out a program and succeed with it. That lias been the 
experience all through the country. The school boards that are responsible to 
any city oflficers have been practically uniformly failures. I think that is true. 
I could furnish you accurate information on it. 

What the Cyclopaedia of Education Says. 

The business afEairs of the board are handled by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, who control schoolhouse plans, repairs, purchases of every 

kind, salary adjustments, and, in some respects, even rules and regulations. 
The term *' Board of Education " is a misnomer, for the board is without power, 
and is little more than a board of .school visitors. Courts and conunissioners 
may review its decisions; Treasury ofhcials revi.se its estimates: and the boanl 
has no auth<>rity to make a single pureba.se. The board bas no treasurer, audi- 
tor, business manager, architect, funds, or property. Its one nonedncational 
officer is a secretary, who is also a member of the District supply commission, 
and acts as intermediary between the board and the commissioners. Ilequests 
for funds are made by the Board of Education to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who pass on them and embody such requeists as they approve 
in their estimate of funds needed to conduct the affairs of the District. One 
half of the expenses of the District come from a District tax, the other half 
from congressional appropriations. This estimate is then submitted to Con- 
gress and referred to the proper comnuttees of the two Houses, and Congress 
grants wbat it .sees fit. Progress under this i)lan is nqatively slow, and the 
facility with which Congress can reconstruct the school system, as a part of the 
annual appropriation bill, makes interference easy and a continuous policy al- 
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most an iuipossihility. The s;alaries tor teadiers and supervisors, as estab- 
lislu'd by Coiiirrrss, are relatively small— those for the more important positions 
very small -ami the appropriations for new l)uiklin,^s are inadecpiate to provide 
t'oi- the .i^rowth the city. The recent report of the schoolhonse connnission, 
<Teated by the act of 190G, revealed many poor and antiquated buildinj^s and a 
very inadequate material equipment. 

The confusion existing is hardly credible. Authority and responsibility are 
hopelessly tied up with red tape. The bureau methods in use are entir^y 
inadequate to the task. An attempt is made to manage a large c^ty school sys- 
t^ by small town methods, and the result is disastrous. Educational c(mdi- 
tions in Washington, from an administrative point of view, are among the worst 
to be found in any city in the Union, and tlie school system is behind that of 
cities elsewhere of equal size. The corps of superintendents is entirely inade- 
<juate and tlien^ is no power to administer remedies or to standardize instruc- 
tion and equipment. Until ('onfz;ress can l)e made to realize that it is incom- 
petent pr(»perly to administer such an undertaking and will give to the Board 
of Education tlie power and control wliicli sliould belong to it there is little 
hope of a good, modern school system for the District of Columbia. The sa- 
perintendency of the schools of Washington is generally r^rded as one of tiie 
most difficult and most undesirable positions in the United States. 

These two (|H(>tatioiis are representative. P'urther quotations from 
statements of others would neither add nor detract from these two 
statem^ts. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Unsatisfactory educational })ro<^ress is not due to the method by 
which the members of the Board of Education are selected. It is 
not due to the ineiiiciencv of the school officers or the officers of the 
District government or of the Nation who deal wdth school matters. 
It is not due to lack of interest in public education on the part of 
the people of the District or on the part of Government officials. 

Educational progress in Washington is slow because of the system 
under which the schools are organized, operated, and maintained. 
The machinery of the District government as well as the machinery 
of the National Government was not designed for school purposes 
but foi- an entirely different i)urpose. The operation of this ma- 
chinerv affects disad\ antageously the administration of public edu- 
' cation in the District. 

Methods of making appropriations for public education in the Dis- 
> - trict do not provide suflSicient funds for the successful operation of 
an efficient school system. The authority over appropriations is too 
much divided. The people of the District, who pay 60 per cent of 
the expenses for public education, have too little authority in deter- 
mining the amount of such appropriations. 

Congress must continue to be the legislative body for the school 
systeni^ Howext r. C ongress should pass general legislation and 
should give administrative authority to the local authorities for the 
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transaction of business which is clearly administratiye and not legis- 
lative, should divest itself of the necessity of passing so much special 
legislation for the District schools. 

The authority and responsibility of the school officials and of the 
officials of the District government who are now jointly responsible 
for school business are not clearly defined. The adniiuisti ation of 
the different functions of the school system frequently depends on a 
number of different officials. Authority and responsibility for public 
education is too much divided, both as to administration and as to the 
transaction of detailed business. 

While in many respects Washington is unique among the cities of 
the Nation, nevertheless if the school system is to be lifted to a place 
of greater efficiency and is to become a model for the city school 
systems of the country, it must be organized, operated, and main- 
tained according to those principles of efficient administration which 
have been worked out in practice and are now in operation in many 
cities of the country. 

Educational conditions in Washington have been more or less un- 
satisfactory for a long period of time. Anyone who examines the 
educational history of the city will inevitably reach the conclusion 
that educational progress is slow, not because of superficial or pass- 
ing conditions, but because the present plan of organizing, operating, 
and maintaining the school system of Washington does not conform 
to fundamental principles of efficient administration. 
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